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Army Bids an Interesting Barometer 


RMY bids submitted on June 1 at the South Brook- 
lyn supply base depot covered more than 250,000 
net tons of coal for use during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922. In all, sixty-four bids were received, and 
the wide :pread of prices shown may be taken as an 
indication of the variety of opinion in the trade on 
what coal is worth today and also of some unexampled 
eagerness to obtain tonnage. The largest proposal, 
which called for 27,000 net tons of Pool 9 coal, brought 
bids ranging from $2.98 to $3.63, while on 12,420 net 
tons of bituminous for the Aberdeen Proving Grounds 
the range was from $2.10 to $4.25, which constituted 
the low and high of all bids submitted. 

When comparing these lower bids with those received 
two years ago, it is interesting to note that prices are 
on about the same level as in the beginning of the sum- 
mer of 1919, despite subsequent wage increases, which 
were added to the earlier army contracts during the life 
of those agreements made for the fiscal year 1919-1920. 
Anthracite bids, on the other hand, showed no tendency 
to weaken, stove, chestnut and broken ranging in most 
cases well over $8 per gross ton to a high of $9.15 for 
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British Strike Ends 


OCIALISM is not justly a matter for acrimonious 

debate but rather for patient discussion. That 
method of curing human ills fails only partly from our 
moral defects. A larger fault to which it is subject 
is that socialism does not test every action by the im- 
portant question whether that action will benefit any 
human beings sufficiently that they will be willing to 
pay for it. 

Under socialism men would be contented to work at 
certain occupations long after their fellows had ceased 
to show such a keen appreciation of the service ren- 
dered that they could be induced individually to pay 
their good money for the product. The miners of Great 
Britain sought a provision that would have kept all the 
mines of the country working whether the production 
cost in wage was $5 or $20 a ton. They were ill 
disposed to have the questions of operation or non-opera- 
tion, of high pay or low pay, subjected to the touchstone 
of economic advantage. Yet only by this measure can 
the value of physical effort be tested. “Is it worth 
while?” is answered only when the other question 
“Does it pay?” has been met. 

Labor ‘is not as mobile in Great Britain as in the 
United States. When there is no work in his own town 
the British workingman is apt to think long before he 
drifts to another. But this mobility from town to town, 
from employment to employment, or from job to job is 
really the true basis of economic thrift, and it is well 
that the idea should not get abroad that it is the busi- 
ness of government to wipe out the economic necessity 





. coal industry stabilization legislation. 





of doing work that the public values and shows that 
it values by a willingness to pay for it. The word “job” 
in politics has a bad meaning—it describes a place 
where the duties are planned solely with the idea of 
keeping a man in the receipt of wages. The question of 
the value of his work is a secondary matter. 

The same condition would have existed in the coal 
mines of Great Britain had pooling been introduced. 
Men would have had “jobs.” Their work, not being 
related to profit, would have had no relation to service. 
Half the joy of life is in the filling of an essential part 
in the world’s economy, and it is one of the unfortunate 
resuits of certain classes of political jobs that they give 
opportunities for getting a salary without rendering 
any commensurate service. Public employment is a 
bane or a blessing to its participants according to the 
degree with which their office permits them to render a 
service or gives no such opportunity. 
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Logomachy Beclouds the Issue 


XTRAVAGANT statements, wild charges and psuedo 

arguments have characterized the quasi-debate be- 
tween Senator Frelinghuysen and the most vociferous 
of his opponents in the coal industry over the pending 
The Senator 
says he is opposed to regulation of business and of coal; 
the coal men are likewise opposed to regulation. The 
Senator says that a!l he wants is to make information 
about coal available to the consuming public; the coal 
men say that they have no objection to giving the infor- 
mation, in fact many are strongly in favor of having 
the data collected by the government. The real point 
at issue then is whether the coal industry stabilization 
act as framed by the Senator from New Jersey is regu- 
latory in its provisions. The Senator says that it is 
not; the coal men say that it is, and we agree that 
inasmuch as it provides for compulsory reporting it is 
regulation in its beginning. 

As none professes to favor regulation, however, why 
all this fuss, oratory and literary effort? Why has it 
not been possible for senator Frelinghuysen and rep- 
resentatives of the coal industry to get together and 
take the regulation out of his bill and thus make it 
acceptable to those directly affected? A conference 
heralded in advance as having that for its purpose was 
held in Washington the first of last month, but no effort 
was made to discuss the provisions of the bill. Instead 
the coal men offered categorical opposition and the 
Senator talked to the newspaper reporters, and the 
friendly meeting broke up with a declaration of war. 

A sample of the oratory delivered to the Senate fol- 
lows: “As this is a supremely important question, 
involving the happiness, the health—indeed, the w ry 
life—of the public, the country should understand w.:at 


this fight means. If these bills are defeated, a tragedy 
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next fall and winter, in the nature of a coal famine, 
worse than ever experienced before, is inevitable. The 
fact is, owing to existing conditions, I doubt if the 
tragedy can be averted. But we can prevent a second 
tragedy a year later.” 

If the Senator considers the literary “fusillades” of 
George Cushing as containing an “atom of fact and a 
ton of misrepresentation,” what may not the coal man 
think of this? The Senator has gone as far in one 
direction as Mr. Cushing has in the other. The fight in 
the open is between these two personalities; Mr. Cush- 
ing, backed by wider experience and deeper knowledge 
of the industry, with his sharp and caustic pen and 
Senator Frelinghuysen with his forceful personality 
and outstanding presence. In the extremes to which 
they have gone in invective we do not consider that the 
one represents the sentiment of the majority of Con- 
gress any more than the other echoes the sentiment of 
the coal industry. 

It is just as unjust to say that the proposed legisla- 
tion is bolshevism as that the coal men desire to con- 
tinue the “stranglehold on the necks and purses of the 
coal buyers.” It is as unreasonable to charge the Sena- 
tor with sinister motives as to charge that the operators 
are not and never have been sincere in reporting their 
profits. There is so much of right and reason in what 
both have said about coal that it is a pity that the fight 
over this legislation has resolved itself into a contest 
of extravagant words. There is considerab‘e difference 
between a “bitter-end” policy of obstinate opposition 
to everything and an uncompromising opposition to 
regulatory legislation. From a disposition to be sym- 
pathetically helpful a year ago, Senator Frelinghuysen 
has veered or been forced to a position militantly criti- 
cal if not hostile to the coal industry. 


Those who disclaim any public interest in coal—and . 


there are such—and demand only that they in their 
business be not inquired into, who at once aver that 
they are willing to furnish facts and argue that no one 
can benefit from the knowledge thus obtained except 
the seller of coal, are in as untenable position as Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen when he promises the consumer 
plenty of coal at low prices, freedom from shortages 
and all fuel troublés simply through the collection by 
the government of these same facts. We are quite in 
agreement with the central theme of George Cushing’s 
argument to the effect that the coal business cannot be 
stabilized by law; that no one, not even the government, 
can gain control or otherwise monopo!ize the soft-coal 
industry and thus regulate in any way its seasonal 
fluctuations in output and price. The consumers are 
the arbiters of the destiny of the coal industry. The 
business men who produce and distribute coal are pri- 
marily concerned in steady operation with a reasonable 
profit, and they know that the better the consumer is 
informed about the condition of the market, produc- 
tion, consumption and stocks, the more likely they are 
to enjoy peaceful and profitable progress. It is those 
who live off the coal business by their wits alone, who 
perform no continued useful service, that really oppose 
a forward-looking program by which the government, 
for the consumer, may ascertain the facts about coal, 
not semi-occasionally but regularly. Because the Fre- 
linghuysen plan “is not consistent with the liberty 
which private business ordinarily expects” it is opposed 
by the whole coal industry, but that does not mean that 
the whole industry subscribes to the theory that what 
is is right. 
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Still Another Reason 

HO is willing to propose a law to protect the 

seller of soft coal from the buyer? There are only 
some six or seven thousand producers and the number of 
shippers probably is about the same and there are at 
least 100,000 buyers of coal in carload lots; therefore it 
would appear that the few thousand sellers could more 
easily get together to control distribution and prices 
than could so much larger a number of consumers. But 
it happens that buying is more concentrated than the 
selling. The railroads, for instance, represent buying 
power in concentrated form. 

Consuming 27 per cent of the annual output of 
bituminous coal, the steam railroads are the largest coal 
consumers in the country, their total yearly require- 
ments ranging from 125,000,000 to 155,000,000 net 
tons. Something less than two hundred railroad pur- 
chasing agents control the buying of a quarter of 
the soft coal of the United States. There were on Jan. 1 


of this year 8,722 recognized shipping coal mines with 


an average rated capacity of seven cars, or about 350 
net tons each, per day. The Pennsylvania Railroad, for 
instance, had on this date 1,476 rated mines with an 
average capacity of 7.2 cars per day. This road con- 
sumes between ten and sixteen million tons of fuel coal 
per year, equivalent to 2 per cent of the output of the 
mines on the road. 

Public utilities and central power plants consume 
about 36,000,000 net tons of steam coal a year, a com- 
paratively small percentage of the total produced but a 
large portion in some markets, as Chicago and New York. 
Some 10 per cent of the total number of companies pro- 
ducing this power control at least 90 per cent of the 
36,000,000 tons of steam coal used, and thirteen holding 
companies with widespread interests control the pur- 
chase of the coal for about 25 per cent of the total 
output. Toa very large extent the 100,000,000 net tons 
of coal normally required by the iron and steel industry 
is supplied by mines owned and operated by the con- 
sumers themselves. 

The U. S. Government is a heavy purchaser of coal 
under centralized control. The Shipping Board this 
year asked for bids on 2,500,000 net tons and the navy 
for 2,000,000 tons. Of the industrial plants, between 
4 and 5 per cent consume 60 per cent of the bituminous 
coal used by this class of users, and less than 30 per 
cent of the total number of plants, controlled by an even 
smaller percentage of companies, consume 90 per cent 
cf the soft ccal going to industries. 
cent of the Luyers and consumers of bituminous coal 
take at least 45 per cent of the coal that is produced and 
sold. 

There is a pronounced tendency toward greater cen- 
tralization of purchasing power and the acquisition of 
mining properties by consumers. There is likewise a 
steady, progressive consolidation of producing mines 
into larger units. Both operate to keep the price of coal 
down and to decrease the possibility for development of 
speculative markets. Hundreds if not thousands of 
small producers and a host of parasitic middlemen thrive 
only when the market is unhealthly. They want no 
stabilized market—they have no desire that the buyer 
know too much about coal—and the reasons therefor 
are obvious. On the other hand, producers and whole- 
salers who supply an honest product, perform an honest 
service, and who outnumber the speculative element, 
desire nothing more than an even tenor to business and 
a reasonable profit. 
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Some of the Many Problems in the Cleaning of Coal’ 


Can Pick Lump for 22c, per Ton, Slack for $164—Six Tons of Water Wash 


One Ton of Coal—Water Loads Freight Car as Badly as Ash—After 
Week’s Drying Water Retained by Fine Coal Adds 15 Per Cent to Weight 


By EDWARD O’TOOLEt 
Gary, W. Va. 


position, formed from vascular vegetation of past 

geologic ages. It is found stratified in beds be- 
tween layers of rock of all eras from carboniferous to 
quaternary, its age generally determining its character. 
These beds are of variable composition and thickness, 
and when broken into, or mined, the particles tend to 
cleave into cubical or prismatic blocks. Sometimes, 
however, the cohesion between the particles is so feeble 
that when struck they break into pieces along well- 
defined cleavage planes; these particles are porous and 
the pores contain hydro-carbon gases, water or air. 
These peculiarities may vary considerably within a 
small area of the same seam. The cleavage planes often 
contain small films of other inorganic minerals and 
generally some sulphur, either inorganically combined 
or as iron pyrites, ranging from less than 4 per cent 
up to 8 or 10 per cent. The specific gravity of coal 
varies from 0.5 for the lightest of brown coals to 1.7 
for the heaviest of anthracite, the density of the sub- 
stance depending largely on the quantity of mineral mat- 
ter contained. The interstitial substances compose the 
“ash,” a term applied to the residue remaining after the 
combustible matter has been consumed. In quantity 
this varies from 1 to 30 per cent, although a coal con- 
taining as much as 30 per cent of incombustible gen- 
erally is considered worthless. The position of some of 
the above-mentioned inorganic substances in the coal 
is shown on the X-ray photograph, Fig. 1. 


Crs is a carbonaceous substance of variable com- 


CARBON TRANSLUCENT TO X-RAY; ASH OPAQUE 


The spots in the photograph were not visible to the 
naked eye until close scrutiny was given to those points 
as revealed under the X-rays. This material was care- 
fully dug out and it was found to analyze as follows: 
Upper spot—iron 9.94 per cent, sulphur 10.66 per cent, 
or approximately 20.50 per cent iron pyrites; lower 
spot—iron 15.43 per cent, sulphur 17.93 per cent, or 
approximately 33.36 per cent iron pyrites. 

When exposed to X-rays and viewed through the 
fluoroscope, the carbon contained in the coal shown in 
this photograph is translucent, while the mineral matter 
is opaque. This highly interesting quality is quite dis- 
tinctly revealed. Some cokl beds are divided into 
benches by bands of mineral matter of variable thick- 
ness and composition. The layers near the bottom and 
those near the top, or on either side of a band of mineral 
matter, generally carry a greater proportion of impuri- 
ties than does the center of the bench. 

Some seams of coal are banded by alternate bright 
and dull layers, the brightness or dullness of these lay- 
ers being due to variations in the admixture of organic 
and mineral matter and to the different ways in which 





*From a paper entitled “Dry Cleaning of Coal by Means of 
Tables,” presented before the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
New York City, May 27, 1921. 
wwe superintendent, United States Coal & Coke Co., Gary, 

- Va. \ 


coal and mineral are distributed. Usually the bright 
bands of coal contain the least ash; they also are the 
most porous and therefore contain the most moisture 
when saturated. 

The producer and consumer have long since recog- 
nized the advisability of producing and obtaining, re- 
spectively, coal that is as clean as possible. In the early 
stages of the industry this was not difficult to accom- 
plish; the purer seams or portions of seams could be 
selected and mined, for they were abundant at that 
time. At present, when it is advisable to mine all por- 
tions of the bed and the less pure seams, for the good 
ones are getting scarce, as may be judged from the 
accompanying photographs, it is difficult to produce 
clean coal. 


How Coat May BE CLEANED AT THE SOURCE 


In the mining of the many beds of coal the miner 
uses different methods of attack, the nature of the coal 
determining which will be chosen. Scme beds are re- 
moved by hand tools, the miner hewing and breaking 
down the coal; in others a combination of hewing, drill- 
ing and blasting is employed; others are simply drilled 
and blasted; while in still others electric or air-driven 
“mining machines” are used to undercut the coal before 
it is shot down. 

In some beds it is customary to leave unmined those 
portions that are well known to be impure, such as the 
layer near the bottom or that near the top. In some 
it is desirable to leave both a top and bottom bench, 
although this hardly ever is necessary at the same place 





FIG. 1. X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF A PIECE OF “CLEAN” 
COAL FROM NO. 4 POCAHONTAS SEAM 
The stratifications represent thin beds of dirt. The spots in the 


upper and lower right-hand corners also mark impurities, which, 
being of something other than carbon, resist the light rays. 




















X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF COAL FROM “C” SEAM, 
LYNCH, HARLAN COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


Note the discontinuous bands of impurity, which are thicker 
and darker than those in Fig. 1. 


FIG, 2. 


in the same seam. As an example, in mining the Pitts- 
burgh bed of western Pennsylvania, in the “Pittsburgh 
district” proper, the impurities are generally in the 
bottom bench and prior to the introduction of mining 
machines it was the universal custom to leave from 10 
to 20 in. of the bottom bench of coal unmined, because 
its ash and sulphur content was in general excessive. 
On the other hand in that portion of the same meas- 
ure located in the “Connellsville region” the impurities 
generally are in the top. Here for the same reason it 
is still the custom to leave 10 to 12 in. of coal unmined. 
Some portions of the Pocahontas coal beds of West 
Virginia are similarly affected, the dirt and sulphur 
being in the top in the eastern section of the field, while 
they are in the bottom in the western section. These 
beds furnish a large percentage of the coal used for 
metallurgical purposes throughout the United States. 


SEPARATION PERFORMED OFTEN UNSATISFACTORY 


When the coal is broken from the bed by the means 
above mentioned, slate bands and portions of the over- 
lying and underlying strata generally are broken loose 
and mixed with it. As this mixture is loaded into mine 
cars by hand, or by the aid of hand shovels, an attempt 
is made to separate the dirt from the coal by requiring 








FIG. 3. ANOTHER X-RAY OF A BAND OF DIRT WITH COAL 
ABOVE AND BELOW 
below the 


b ~ as how clear of impurity is the coal immediatel) 
and. 


It is almost perfectly translucent to the X-ray. 
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the miner, when loading his cars, to sort out the coal 
from the impurities by hand. This means of separa- 
tion usually is incomplete and unsatisfactory, as the 
mine is poorly lighted and the miner’s eye cannot dis- 
tinguish a large percentage of the mineral or inorganic 
matter from the coal, because both are of the same 
color. 

Furthermore the miner is seldom, if ever, directly 
compensated for the removal of such impurities; he is 
a contractor and his contract generally is on a “per ton” 
basis, he being paid a stipulated price for what he sends 
out of the mine. At times he is very careless, particu- 
larly when there is a great demand for coal and he 
realizes that his services are indispensable. In pitch- 
ing beds where the coal from the chambers is loaded 
from chutes into the mine cars or where the seam is so 
steep that the coal runs away from the miner, it is 
impossible for him to separate the rock and refuse 
from the coal, and the entire product is loaded together. 

When the mine product reaches the surface the 
treatment it receives varies with the kind of coal 
mined. In some instances no cleaning is necessary; in 
others no effort is made to clean the coal, although it 
may require it; 
in others it is 
cleaned by hand 
as it is being 
dumped into rail- 
road cars, while 
in still other cases 
large expendi- 
tures are made 
for the purpose 
of separating the 
good from the 
bad material. Of 
late years the 
general practice 
at modernly- 
equipped mines 
has been to sepa- 
rate the coal into 
various sizes, 
pass those above 
13-in. over steel 
or rubber belts, 
known as “pick- 
ing tables,” along 
which men or 
boys (and in 
Europe, women) 
are stationed for the purpose of taking the dirt out of 
the coal by hand as it is passed by them. 

The speed of these tables is regulated according to 
the amount of coal to be passed over them and to the 
amount of deleterious matter the coal contains. The 
“through 14-in.” coal cannot be treated in this manner, 
as such treatment has been found too expensive. Thus 
it is practically impossible to make this separation by 
hand. The amount of this small coal varies with the 
different beds being worked. In the Pocahontas field of 
West Virginia it represents about 50 per cent of the 
total product of the mine and carries a higher per- 
centage of mechanically-mixed dirt than does the larger 
sizes, as it contains all the fine particles of rock, slate 
and clay produced in the mining. 

Results of twenty-three tests conducted at various 
mines of the United States Coal & Coke Co. to deter- 














FIG. 4. THIS X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH 
IS OF A “BUILT-UP” SECTION 


Two pieces of coal and a piece of 
slate from the ‘‘C’’ seam at Lynch. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PITTSBURGH COAL IN; 
THE CONNELLSVILLE REGION 


The top 10 to 12 in. usually is so full of impurity that it is 
frequently left unmined. 


FIG. 5. 








mine the actual amount of bone and slate in the various 
sizes of coal as it comes from the mine as well as the 
exact expense entailed in the complete removal of such 
material by hand-picking show that the cost per ton of 
hand cleaning the various sizes (including interest and 
depreciation on the investment with labor at 55c. per 
hour) is as follows: 


TABLE I. COST OF HAND CLEANING A TON OF COAL OF 
VARIOUS SIZES 
TEST EPR op eR es eee eee ee a Ee Ce on OY See $0.22 
ANE EDD ANID. WIND 5 5.x. oc 5/0053 bore 0:09 ore 60 Sia 0) dis einla deere ees 1.0141 
SIE | ECCS ECS oh, ES Cr a ae rene eer 4.5540 
‘eoOugn ti. ONG OVEL Fill... osc cccscseeceees Sn dia tile etnias 7.8072 
RAINE BATA RIN OVO BANE oo ccs <5 bv doe Severe el'en eed oie 60% wanton oaae 9.8752 
gE SO ACESS Por acs >| «Ogg gg dr a 27.6257 
Ce Rs Wr onde SS | ee ae eam 164.3823 


This is shown graphically in Fig. 8. 
IN WASHING WATER CARRIES AWAY FINE COAL 


Various methods have been used in cleaning the small 
sizes of coal, the most successful of which heretofore 
‘has been washing. Washeries are in general use 





throughout the coal-mining districts of the world. 


- Modern installations of this kind are of large capacity 
and necessarily costly to construct. They involve large 
expenditures for water supply, as approximately six 
tons of water is required to wash one ton of small coal. 
In the most efficient plants the water is used over and 
over many times, but approximately 500 lb. of water 
must be added to the system for each ton of coal treated, 
the loss being caused by leakage, waste and water car- 
ried away by the coal and refuse. 

Coal washing has followed the miner and has been 
applied to cleaning the fines from the purer beds or the 
purer portions of the seams worked. Washing of coal 
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began in France in 1851, in England in 1858 and 1860, in 
Austria in 1870, and in the United States in 1875. 

Coal washing has two defects, namely, the loss of 
good coal in the washing process and the loss of fine coal 
in the water coming from the washery. All the waste 
water leaving the jigs carries with it a portion of very 
fine coal. Various devices for the recovery of this fine 
materia] have been tried, but except in the more modern 
plants they are not eminently successful. The proposal 
has been made that the waste water containing the fine 
coal be passed before discharge through a separating 
device of some kind, like a continuous filter, but this 
process would be expensive and add to the cost of the 
coal. 

So far as is known there is no washery in this country, 
except the large installation of the United States Steel 


Corporation at Benton, IIl., which contemplates this 


refinement in the saving of fine coal. In addition to 
the loss of fine coal with the water there generally is 
a loss of good coal in the refuse. Auxiliary equipment 
for the recovery of such coal can be installed, but this 
also adds to the initial expense. 


WHEN ASH Is REMOVED WATER IS ADDED TO COAL 

The coal when coming from the washery necessarily 
is wet and requires drying. This is a problem that so 
far has not been solved satisfactorily. Where the coal 
has to be transported for a great distance at.a high 
freight rate per ton, the benefit derived from washing 
may be lost, as the cost of freight on the excess water 
in the coal may equal if not even exceed what the 
freight charges would have been on the mineral matter 
removed, and the economy may be little if any greater. 

Washed coal shipped from the mines in Indiana to 





LOWER PART OF THE PITTSBURGH COAL IN THE 


FIG, 6. 
CONNELLSVILLE REGION OF PENNSYLVANTA 
The coal has broken off from the top of the big band downward 
to the right of the illustration the black coal below the band caa 
e seen. 
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the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co. at Granite City, IIL, 
when received carried a minimum moisture content of 
12.7 and a maximum of 18.5 per cent.* W. D. Langtry, 
president of the Commercial Testing & Engineering 
Co., of Chicago, advises that the delivered moisture in 
Illinois unwashed coal averages from 6.5 to 11 per cent, 
depending on the size of the material. Delivered mois- 
ture in unwashed Pocahontas coal is 2.32 per cent. 
Laboratory tests made at Gary, W. Va., on the dewater- 
ing of the washed product show on No. 4 Pocahontas 
coal the results indicated in Table II. 

In winter the discharge at destination piers, etc., of 
railroad cars carrying washed coal is frequently ex- 
pensive and slow, as the wet material freezes, par- 
ticularly in colder parts of the United States. Some 
railroad companies have provided sheds, where the 
frozen coal is thawed by live steam before any attempt 
is made to dump it. The Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co. has found it necessary to shatter frozen coal with 
dynamite blasts before dumping cars at its Lamberts 
Point pier, in Virginia, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that during discharge it turns the railroad cars 
completely over. Costs of such operations have been 
estimated at 10c. to 20c. per ton of coal thawed or 
blasted. The expense usually is borne by the railroad 





FIG, 5. FACE OF COAL IN NO. 4 POCAHONTAS SEAM 
The biggest band is that near the roof, as is the rule in the 
eastern section of the fie 


companies or the consumers of the coal, but properly 
should be added to the cost of washing. 

The washing of coal has been under process of de- 
velopment during the last seventy-five years and has 
been brought to the point where it is hardly to be ex- 





*Courtesy of R. A. Schott, chief engineer, St. Louis Coke & 
Chemical Co. 
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Size 
CHART SHOWING TOTAL COST OF THOROUGH 
REMOVAL OF SLATE AND BONE 


The figures were obtained from experiments in cleaning Poca- 
hontas coal. The costs of maintenance, of depreciation and of 
interest on the picking table as well as the labor of picking were 
taken into consideration. 


FIG. 8. 


pected that there will be any great improvement in 
methods. Attempts have been made to separate a mix- 
ture of dirt and small coal by running it down spiral 
chutes, the difference in the friction of the coal and slate 
being relied on to make the segregation. Separation 
has been attempted by passing the coal through currents 
of air where the heavier particles, such as the bone and 
slate, would fall short and the lighter particles—the 
coal—would be carried over. Breaking machines also 
have been used—machines that throw the coal contain- 
ing dirt from side to side, thus shattering it, the theory 
being that the coal, being softer, would break first and 
pass off through the perforations in the sides of the 
machine, and the slate, being harder, would be dis- 
charged at the end before it became broken fine enough 
to pass through the perforations. 














TABLE II. TESTS ON LOSS OF WATER IN WASHED COAL FROM POCAHONTAS NO. 4 SEAM 


Amount Water After First After 
Taken for Added to 12 Hours 24 Hours After 3 Days After 6 Days 
Test Coal, per Cent 
; 4 s @ ; q § q EH 

3 - 8 « 8 g 8 E 8 Bao 5 

re) a z ~~ x ey 8 -- z 2 fou q 
: ma <= 4 8§ AS = AS Ah Ag 452 4 
Zz ° A e S &O S 1 @) S nO 3° & OC) E aa o 
z ¢ c B40 g4 0 88 ga 0 BE 2.0 $3 $88 3 
2 3 See R 3 @ a 
- a 6 2 a a i Ane ole a -> a a 
i <-in. 388 180 46.39 89 23.45 94 22.16 101 20.36 il 18.04 17.50 —0. 
2 oe 450 162 36.00 112 11.11 114 10.66 104 8.44 136 We tf 6.36 +0.59 
3 l-in. 480 130 27.08 93 7.70 98 6.66 106 5.00 107 4.9 5.46 +0.67 


* All to pass size of screen given. 





¢ Water in coal on arrival at scales at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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COAL AGE 7 


Experiment in the Use of Carbon Tetrachloride and 
Foamite Firefoam for Extinguishing Mine Fires’ 


With Draft Entirely Closed Off Tetrachloride Developed Deadly Quantities 
of Phosgene—Chemical Is Efficient and, Where Ventilation Is Good, Is 
Also Safe—Desirable for Electric Fires—-Foamite Is Harmless and Effective 


By A. C. FIELDNER+ AND S. H. Katzt 


Kinney, S. P.; and Longfellow, E.S.: “Poisonous 

Gases from Carbon Tetrachloride Fire Extin- 
guishers,” Journal of the Franklin Institute, October, 
1920, pp. 543-565) by the Bureau of Mines have shown 
that carbon-tetrachloride extinguisher liquids when ap- 
plied to fires produce small quantities of irritating and 
poisonous gases which may be dangerous in closely con- 
fined spaces where conditions are such that the user 
canrot escape without breathing the fumes. 

Tue results of these experiments have been confirmed 
in an independent investigation by the Underwriters 
Laboratories (Nuckolls, A. H.: “Corrosive Action and 
Products Formed When Carbon-Tetrachloride Extin- 
guisher Liquids Are Applied to Fires,” National Fire 
Protection Association Quarterly, vol. 14, January, 1921, 
pp. 221-236), which conducted similar experiments for 
the purpose of determining the corrosive action of these 
fumes on metals. Both investigations showed that car- 
bon-tetrachloride vapor, hydrochloric-acid gas, and 
phosgene were produced in addition to the ordinary 
products of combustion, such as smoke, carbon monoxide 
and carbon dioxide. ‘ ; 

The Bureau of Mines’ tests were made by applying 
a one-quart extinguisher to a wood fire of excelsior 
in a gastight room of 1,000 cu.ft. capacity. The 
glass and metal construction of this chamber limited 
the experimental fire to small dimensions. It was, there- 
fore, deemed desirable to make a test on a larger scale 
in the entry of the bureau’s experimental mine in order 
to simulate more nearly the practical, use o fcarbon- 
tetrachloride and other types of extinguishers in mines. 

Two series of tests were made under identical con- 
ditions on different days. Commercial carbon-tetra- 
chloride extinguishers were used in the first series of 
tests and “‘foamite firefoam” extinguishers in the second 
series of tests. 

The carbon-tetrachloride extinguishers were pur- 
chased on the open market, the extinguishing liquid 
consisting mainly of carbon tetrachloride (Fieldner, A. 
C., and others, work cited), with small quantities of 
other substances contained as impurities or added to 
prevent freezing of the liquid at low temperature. 


Re= T experiments (Fieldner, A. C.; Katz, S. H.; 


GLUE EXTRACT OF LICORICE TOUGHENS BUBBLES 


The “foamite firefoam” extinguishers were the port- 
able 23-gal. size, similar in appearance to the usual soda 
and acid extinguishers. Foamite extinguishers differ 
from soda and acid extinguishers in that they throw a 
stream of frothy water or foam, having carbon dioxide 
gas entrapped in the bubbles, instead of a solid stream 
of clear water. Glue extract of licorice root, or other 





*Reports of Investigations, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, June, 1921. 
_ Supervising chemist, Pittsburgh experiment station, Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

tAssistant physical chemist, Pittsburgh experiment station, Bu- 
reau of Mines. 





organic compound is used to impart toughness to the 
bubble films, making them resistant to heat, shock, and 
strains, so that the froth often persists for hours. 

The foam filled with carbon dioxide therefrom has a 
blanketing effect in excluding air, which makes it par- 
ticularly adapted to extinguishing fires in oil and other 
inflammable liquids. (Bowie, C. P.: “Extinguishing and 
Preventing Oil Fires,” Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 170, 
1918, 50 pp.) 

The “foamite firefoam” extinguishers used in the 

tests contained two solutions in separate compartments 
—alu1iinum-sulphate solution in a central cylindrical 
tube, and sodium-carboi'«*2-licorice solution in the 
annular space around this tnbhe. The central tube is 
closed with a stopper that falls out when the extin- 
guisher is inverted for use, allowing the two solutions 
to mix. Carbon dioxide gas is quickly generated accord- 
ing to the reaction: 
»Na-HCO, + Al,(SO,), = *CO, + 2A1(OH), + 3Na,SO,, 
and in a few seconds produces sufficient pressure to eject 
a stream of foamy liquid through the hose and nozzle to 
a distance of 30 or 40 ft. 


FIRE ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE POUNDS OF Woop 


The tests were conducted at the Bureau’s experimental 
mine near Bruceton, Pa. Fig. 1 shows the general 
arrangements, which were the same for both series of 
tests. The outer end of the return entry was bratticed 
at the portal and 125 ft. inside, inclosing a total space 
of 6,750 cu.ft. The entry is about 6 ft. high and 9 
ft. wide. The sides and roof are coated with concrete. 
Electric lights were placed along one side approximately 
15 ft. apart. 

Grate bars were laid 100 ft. from the portal. Upon 
these approximately 5 lb. of excelsior was spread and 
upon the excelsior 100 lb. of dry pine kindling about 
1 in. x 1 in. x 12 to 18 in. was loosely piled. The pile 


‘measured about 3 ft. 3 in. x 2 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 3 in. high 


above the grate bars. This material was intended to 
produce a fire which would kindle rapidly and one which 
would be readily susceptible to the action of the small 
portable type of fire extingusher. 

The roof above the kindling was protected from direct 
action of the flames and hot gases by a sheet-iron plate. 
Vacuum tubes for taking gas samples of one liter or 
more capacity were placed at points 5, 25, 45 and 75 ft. 
outby the fire. The ventilating fan was stopped during 
the test. 


S1x EXTINGUISHERS USED TO PUT OUT FIRE 


When all was ready, six men wearing goggles and 
Gibbs oxygen-breathing apparatus and each carrying a 
one-quart fire extinguisher, lighted the fire at several 
points. it was allowed to burn for a minute or more 
until the mass of kindling was burning freely on all 
sides. Then an attempt was made to extinguish it with 
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a single extinguisher. That had little effect, so another 
was worked simultaneously. Two were seen to be 
insufficient and two more were added. Difficulty was 
still experienced, then the six extinguishers were 
operated. 

After all the liquid had been used the fire seemed 
extinguished. Dense yellow smoke rolled from the fire 
when the carbon tetrachloride was played upon it. At 
first the smoke stayed low, but soon all were enveloped 
in a cloud so thick that it was impossible for one man 
to see another standing immediately beside him or to 
observe his operations in the subsequent work of 
sampling. 

To take the samples one man picked up the vacuum 
tubes and handed them to another to be opened. After 
the samples had been taken two men attended to the 
sealing and another laid the tubes down. The sixth 
man saw that the party was kept together. While the 
third set of samples, 45 ft. from the grate, was being 
taken, it was noticed by the light, cracking and increas- 
ing temperature that the fire was blazing again. The 
heat increased and undoubtedly subsequent samples con- 
tained additional gas from the rekindled fire. 


HYDROGEN STINGS THEIR FACES AND HANDS 


The presence of hydrogen was evident because of 
the stinging of the exposed parts of the face and hands. 
Two men who purposely abstained from wearing goggles 
found their eyes so irritated that they found it neces- 
sary at intervals to keep them tightly closed to obtain 
relief from the stinging sensation. Some inflammation 
of their eyes was noticed after they returned to fresh 
air. 

Of course, the smoke from the wood alone would cause 
this. One man who removed his mouthpiece while pass- 
ing through the brattice took a breath of the fumes; 
they were very irritating and choking. Hydrochloric- 
acid gas and phosgene were easily recognized. The 
time of the experiment to this point was twenty minutes. 

After the outer brattice was removed one of the 
authors approached the portal without protection and 
found that phosgene odor was strong there. The ven- 
tilating fan was started and black and yellow smoke 
rolled from the mine. 

The composition of the atmosphere is shown by Table 
I, which indicates the position at which each sample 
was taken and the result of its analysis. 








TABLEI. ANALYSES* OF GASES FROM FIRE EXTINGUISHED WITH 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE IN EXPERIMENTAL MINE 
Analyses 
Phos- 
gene 7 
Position Parts Carbon Carbon 
of Sample per Chior- Chlor- Dioxide, Oxygen, Mon- 
(Distance Mil- ide, ine, Per Per _ oxide, Methane, Nitrogen, 
from Fire) lion P.P,M.P.P. M. Cent Cent Per Cent PerCent Per Cent 
30 180 0 0.39 20.52 0.18 0.01 78.90 
25 ee 150 0 0.43 20.47 0.16 0.03 78.91 
45 90 ea 0 0.53 20.37 0.15 0.03 78.92 
75 20 250 0 3.05 17.80 0.31 0.01 78.83 


Methods of analysis are described in the as per, Fieldner, A. C. ., and others: 
“Poisonous Gases from Carbon-tetrachloride Fire Extinguishers,’’ Journal «f the 
Franklin Institute, Vol. 190, October, 1920, pp. 543-565. 

The tests with foamite extinguishers were conducted 
in the same manner as those with carbon tetrachloride. 
Six men equipped with oxygen-breathing apparatus and 
carrying five 24-gal. foamite firefoam extinguishers 
lighted the fire and permitted it to burn until it was 
well kindled throughout. The heat kept the fire fighters 
at a distance of about 10 ft. from the fire. First a single 
extinguisher was played upon it, but made little head- 
way. When it was largely exhausted another was used 
with apparently little effect. Then two extinguishers 
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were used simultaneously and the fire was almost 
extinguished on the near side. The fifth extinguisher 
could now be used close up. Flames on the far side 
were subdued and the fire apparently was extinguished 
except for a few sparks which showed when the pile 
was knocked over. Later, however, it rekindled. 


FOAMITE CAUSES FIRE TO EMIT DENSE SMOKE 


It should be stated that the test does not show well 
the action of a frothy mixture as a fire extinguisher 
because, on account of the dense smoke, the operators 
overshot the fire, as was shown by the thick layer of 
foamite covering the floor and walls of the entry back 
of the fire. During the burning of the kindling but 
little smoke was evolved. When the extinguishers were 
turned on the fire, however, dense white smoke was 
evolved, which at first spread out over the lower part 
of the entry and then some rose, filling the entire space 
with smoke of such density that one could not see an 
incandescent lamp at a distance of more than 2 ft. from 
the observer’s eyes. 

When the fire was subdued, samples of the atmosphere 
were taken for analysis at the same points and in the 
same manner as in the carbon-tetrachloride tests. The 
results of the analyses are given in Table II. 

On starting up the ventilating fan to clear out the 
entry, dense clouds of yellow and dark smoke quite 
similar to that of the carbon-tetrachloride tests rolled 
out of the entry. The smoke was very irritating to the 
eyes and respiratory passages. No trace of sulphur 
dioxide could be detected by odor or chemical tests. 


TABLE II. ANALYSES OF GASES FROM FIRE EXTINGUISHED WITH 
FOAMITE IN EXPERIMENTAL MINE 


Analyses 








Position of Sample — 


Time Distance Height Carbon 
After Start from Above Carbon Mon- 
of Fire Fire, Ground, Dioxide, oxide, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen, 
Minutes Ft. Ft. Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
0 Fire started 
4 First extinguisher startel 
5 Second extinguisher started 
6 Third and fourth extinguishers started 
7 Fifth extinguisher started. Fire was apparently 
extinguished 
10 5 1 1.8) 0.1 0.04 18.98 78.93 
1 5 1 1.84 0.14 0.02 18.88 79.12 
114 5 5 1.34 0.13 0.00 19. 66 78.87 
14 25 1 1.10 0.08 0.02 19. 86 78.94 
143 25 1 0.65 0.06 0.00 20.35 78.94 
143 25 5 1.33 0.09 0.01 19.87 78.90 
143 25 5 0.13 0.00 0.00 20.80 9.07 
183 45 | Sample lost, 17} minutes after start, the fire again 
blazed up 
18} 45 1 Sample lost 
183 45 5 0.81 0.13 0.02 0.14 78.90 
1 45 5 2.01 0.27 0.05 18.89 78.78 
20 75 1 0.50 0.06 0.00 20.51 78.93 
20} 75 1 2.37 0.27 0.05 18.51 78.80 
203 75 5 1.07 0.11 0.00 20.02 78.80 
20} 75 5 2.19 0.26 0.96 18.60 78.89 


Table III gives a summary of the important con- 
stituents of che atmosphere produced in the use of 
carbon-tetrachloride and foamite extinguishers in the 
wood-fire experiments. 





TABLE III. SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
—— Types of Extinguisher———. 
Carbon 

Constituent Tetrachloride Foamite 
Phosgene, parts per million................ 20 to 90 None 
Chlorine, P.P.M.. None None 
Hydrochloric acid za as, P. PM.. 150 to 255 None 
Sulphur dioxide, P.P ; Trace None 
Irritant wood-smoke eas’ aS Strong Strong 
Carbon monoxide, per cent................ 0.15to 0.31 0.0 to0.27 
Carbon dioxide, per cent.................. 0.39 to 3.05 0.13 to 2.37 
OMI, ibis iin ate ss Meas sow 20.52 to 17.80 20.80 to 18.51 


The foamite tests produced no dangerous gases. Only 
the normal constituents of wood smoke were present 
including up to 0.27 per cent of carbon monoxide, which 
is sufficient to cause severe headache and nausea after 
twenty to thirty minutes’ exposure and to overcome a 
man on longer exposure. Practically the same per- 
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centage of this gas was found in the tests with carbon 
tetrachloride. 


The tetrachloride tests produced, in addition, carbon- 
tetrachloride vapor (amount not determined), hydro- 
chloric-acid gas (150 to 255 parts per million) and 
phosgene (20 to 90 parts per million). Military authori- 
ties consider 25 parts per million of phosgene sufficient 
to produce death on thirty minutes’ exposure. It is 
probable that 90 parts would be dangerous if inhaled 
with the hydrochloric-acid ‘gas, undecomposed carbon- 
tetrachloride vapor and carbon monoxide present for 
five to ten minutes. 


LOCOMOTIVES SHOULD HAVE TETRACHLORIDE GUN 


Care must, therefore, be observed in the use of fire 
extinguishers of the carbon-tetrachloride type in under- 
ground fire fighting. Such extinguishers are in common 
use for putting out fires in and around electrical equip- 
ment, for carbon-tetrachloride is a non-conductor of 
electricity, and, indeed, such extinguishers should be a 
part of the equipment of all mine locomotives. The 
operator need not inhale the fumes, as electric locomo- 
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AREA BRATTICED OFF FOR TETRACHLORIDE AND 
FOAMITE FIREFOAM EXPERIMENT. 


Samples were taken at distances of 5, 25, 45 and 75 ft. respec- 
tively from the front of the fire that was undergoing extinguish- 
ment to determine the percentage and nature of the gases lib- 
erated by the extinguishers and the fire. 
tives usually are in well-ventilated entries or haulage- 
ways. The ventilating current will at once dilute the 
fumes to a point where there is no greater danger than 
may be expected from the smoke itself. 

It is in small closed rooms, where the operator cannot 
avoid breathing the fumes, that dangerous conditions 
are created. There is, of course, no more effective 
method of putting out ordinary fires than the liberal use 
of water. Soda and acid portable extinguishers depend 
on the more effective use of a limited amount of water. 
Foamite extinguishers have an added advantage for 
oil fires in that they place a blanket of carbon dioxide 
on the oil surface, thus smothering the flame. The 
Bureau of Mines has made no experiments on the rela- 
tive extinguishing efficiency of soda and acid extin- 
guishers and foamite extinguishers for ordinary fires. 
The experiments just described show that neither of 
them adds any extra hazard due to evolved gases. 

The following members of the staff of the Pittsburgh 
experiment station assisted in carrying out the tests: 
J. W. Paul, coal-mining engineer; E. H. Denny and G. 
S. McCaa, assistant mining engineers; H. C. Howarth, 
J. H. Zorn and J. V. Berry, foreman miners; J. J. 
Bloomfield, junior chemist. 





Scraper with Gate to Scrape Coal on the 
Advance and Trap It on the Retreat 


NEW type of shovel known as the Strange scraper 
bucket, invented by Charles H. Strange, superin- 
tendent Pine Hill Coal Co., Minersville, Pa., has been 
developed and placed upon the market by the Co-opera- 
tive Utilities Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. It differs both 












Jack post_-- 



























3d operation 
THREE STAGES IN PROCESS OF SCRAPING—GATHERING, 
LOADING AND DRAWING OUT 


In the first operation the endgate is lowered and working its 
way under the coal. On the tightening of the rope to the left the 
gate is lifted, filling the scraper and closing it. When the gate 
is completely closed the drag of the rope on the left acts on the 
scraper, drawing it away from the face and to the dumping point. 


in construction and operation from those that have 
preceded it. 

As may be seen in the accompanying illustrations, it 
is provided with a digging lip at one end that is hinged 
at its lower edge. The arrangement is such that when 
the scraper is pulled forward into the room this lip lies 
parallel with and close to the floor. After the pile of 
coal has been penetrated to the desired amount, slack is 
given the head rope and the tail rope is reeled in. The 
latter rope first shuts or lifts the digging lip to such a 
position that it closes the end of the scoop, then as 
tension comes on the bail chains it pulls the scoop to 
the discharge point. 

This arrangement is believed to result in many ad- 
vantages. The scoop moves in straight lines forward 
and backward. The main rope leads direct to the sheave 
on the jackpipe and thence to the engine drum or guide 
pulley on the heading. After the product of the buster’ 
shot has been cleaned away the jackpipe at the face can 



































THREE ROOMS SHOWING VARIOUS POSITIONS 
OF JACK POST 


In the third room the post has been securely set in the advance 


position provided by a buster shot. When the other shots are 
made, coal is broken down on either side and the machine can 
start to load with the jack post in this place of advantage. 
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be set in position before the following shots are fired, 
thus permitting operation immediately after firing. 
Only one man is required at the face to set the jackpipes 
and thus govern the movement of the scoop to the 
various portions of the face. 

By the methods above described the scoop is never 
turned around either in loading or hauling the coal from 
the face. It simply shuttles back and forth from the 
coal shot down to the dumping point. Thus much time 
and labor are saved and operation speeded up accord- 
ingly. By using two or three jackpipes at the face also 


much time may be saved, as one of these may be set. 


while another is being used. The coal at the face thus 
may be removed with successive settings of the jackpipe. 





Portable Buildings of Fabricated Steel 
Are Fireproof and Inexpensive 


O MATTER to what expense a coal company may 
go in making its colliery modern and efficient, no 
matter how permanently its main buildings may be 
constructed, certain structures are necessarily of a tem- 


porary nature. These it would be folly to make of a 
permanent character. Brick, stone, concrete do not 
lend themselves readily to removal and re-erection, to 
say nothing of the cost of building them in the first 
instance. 

Buildings of a temporary nature include shelters for 











PEACH ORCHARD COLLIERY OF GLEN ALDEN COAL CO. 
Buildings are of concrete, steel and brick. The building on the 


extreme right is the boiler house. Next to it on the left is the 
hoisting-engine house and the substation, and back of the latter 
is the fan house, one of the steel headframes being still further 
in the rear. At the lower corner of headframe is a portable steel 
building for the shaft tender. 


men on the slate dump, shops at points where their use- 
fulness is soon ended, engine houses at slopes or other 
openings where re-arrangements eventually will be 
made or a larger machine finally will be installed. 
Where such buildings are constructed of wood, if built 
cheaply they are in most cases unsightiy and in any 
event cannot be torn down and moved without waste 
of material. Furthermore such buildings always are 
liable to destruction by fire. 

At the Peach Orchard colliery of the Glen Alden Coal 
Co., near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the main buildings are of 
brick and concrete and are of attractive design. These 
structures consist of a boiler house, engine house, sub- 
station and a steel headframe. In addition to these, 
however, it was necessary for the company to erect 
several smaller units, which for sundry reasons it was 
not desirable to build of permanent materials. As a 
result small portable steel buildings were purchased 
from the Truscon Steel Co. These have served their 
purpose admirably. They are erected in places from 
which it will be necessary some day to remove them. 
Others serve temporary purposes and their usefulness 
will end before that of the rest of the plant. Hence the 
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PORTABLE STEEL BLACKSMITH SHOP 


Though the building is portable a degree of permanence is af- 
forded by the concrete foundation on which the building is erected, 


percentage of amortization is high, and it is important 
for this reason to keep down the first cost. 

At the foot of the headframe the shaft tender’s house 
is placed. This is of steel of the type mentioned and 
if for any reason it becomes desirable to alter the hoist- 
ing arrangements on the surface this structure can be 
taken down readily and moved to a new position. No 
damage would be done to the building in this operation. 
In one of the accompanying illustrations is shown a 
blacksmith shop. The location of this building prob- 
ably will not be changed during its life and consecuently 
it has been placed on a concrete foundation. In a second 
illustration may be seen another building of similar 
construction housing a hoisting engine that operates 
two rope-haulage systems underground. 

For temporary mine structures generally and es- 
pecially for those of small size, the portable steel build- 
ing possesses many advantages that those of other 
materials do not have. Such a structure is fireproof 
and may be quickly erected or dismantled and moved to 
a new location without injury. It is neat and attractive 
even though not of ornamental design, and if properly 
painted harmonizes well with the rest of the installation. 








HOISTING ENGINE HOUSED IN PORTABLE STEEL SHED 
This engine operates two haulage systems in the Kidney vein, 
the ropes passing down through boreholes. 
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Plane Head Where Hoistman Places All Cars 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

NE of the handicaps of the anthracite region is 
the inability to obtain an intensive operation. 
The irregularity of the measures and the layouts which 
an earlier generation has imposed on the present 
often makes it difficult to obtain a large output except 
by marshaling small tonnages of coal from many and 
sometimes distant areas. As a resu:t of this distributed 
effort there are many sources of loss in anthracite mines 
that are avoided in large bituminous operations, where 
it is possible to obtain a large enough tonnage at all 
times to keep every man busy or at least to keep him 

at work a fair percentage of the time. 

Many planes are employed in the hard-coal region 
poth under and above ground. Some are used for rais- 
ing and some for lowering coal. Underground they are 
sometimes used to traasfer coal from one level to an- 
other or to lower the coal down the steep places in the 
seam. On the surface they are built and operated to 
lift or lower coal to the breaker. In many places such 
inclines have to handle only a few cars at a time 
and a comparatively small aggregate number—say from 
twenty-five to one hundred—per day. Yet they are 
frequently so arranged that from two to four or even 
five men are needed to handle the cars at the head of 
the plane. It is sometimes possible through arrange- 
ment of the tracks, the position of the hoist or its con- 
trol, or through a change in the type of machine 
installed, to effect a decided saving in the number of 
men necessary. 

By dispensing with the services of one man at $5 per 
day for 200 days a sum is saved equal to the interest 
charges on an investment of $15,000. When added to 
other economies similarly effected throughout the year 
this amounts to a considerable sum, especially if at the 
planes thus rearranged the services of more than one 
man are saved. 

At the plant of the Lytle Coal 
Co., near Minersville, Pa., it 
was necessary to raise a small 
amount of coal, mined about a 
mile away, to such a height that 
it could be taken to the breaker 
by locomotive. This made it 
necessary to install an engine 
plane to raise loads and lower 
empties. The maximum num- 
ber of cars to be handled during Bi 
any one shift was estimated at 
one hundred. 
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SWITCH FOR EMPTIES AND LOADS AT HEAD OF PLANE 

On this plane there is no knuckle, the cars being hoisted to the 
switch and dropped into the switch with the end of the car which 
was rearward on the incline at the forward end of the landing. 
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_at right angles to the plane. 








SMALL ONE-TRACK PLANE AT LYTLE COLLIERY 
One man hoists the cars, uncouples loads and couples empties, 


yet one hundred cars are handled daily. His work is made less 
onerous by placing him at the knuckle and not at the hoist. By 
a step-saving grouping of control and the use of switches and a 
catch he is enabled to do several men’s work. 


A single-track plane with an electric hoist at its head 
accordingly was installed. Instead, however, of placing 
the control mechanism at the hoist itself, which natur- 
ally was beyond the knuckle, this control was placed 
close to the knuckle or at the place where it would be 
on an ordinary incline. The upper landing consists of 
two storage tracks, one empty and one loaded, set almost 
These are both connected 
with the track up the incline by an automatic switch 
which is shown in an accompanying illustration. 

In operation, a footman attaches a loaded car to the 
rope at the lower end of the plane. The engineer then 
starts the hoist and hauls the car to the top. As soon 
as it passes the automatic switch he lowers it to the 
loaded track, a dog preventing the car from moving 
more than 5 ft. away from the plant track. The engi- 
neer now leaves the control house, moves about 12 ft. 
to the car, uncouples the rope and with his foot releases 
the dog, or catch, whereupon the car moves by gravity 
into the yard for loaded cars. 


HOISTMAN COUPLES ROPE TO EMPTY AND LOWERS IT 


He next walks a few feet to the empty track and re- 
leases the first car standing there, which then gravitates 
to a point beyond the dog against which the loaded car 
was lowered. Here he attaches the cable to it, ‘after 
which he returns to the control house and hoists the 
empty clear of the switch, which is now held open by 
means of a lever, placed near the control. The car is 
then lowered to the foot of the plane, after which the 
whole cycle of operation is repeated. 

It will be readily perceived that the success of this 
whole arrangement at the head of the plane lies in 
keeping the loaded and empty tracks, the dog, the switch 
lever, and the engine control all in close proximity to 
each other. The tracks also must be given proper grades 
so that no pushing or hand movement of the cars is 
necessary. Should an empty car attain such momentum 
when moving to the plane as to pass the switch it can- 
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not run down the incline, as the switch will return it 
to the dog. To permit a car to move down the plane, 
this switch must be thrown by hand, which can be done 
only from the control house. 

By this arrangement one headman handles regularly 
100 cars per day and sometimes many more. If only a 
few cars are to be hoisted per shift and.the locomotive 
bringing the cars to the foot of the plane is not too 
busy for the motorman to wait for his trip, it will be 
possible to dispense with the services of a footman, the 
locomotive driver performing the footman’s duties. At 
the foot of this plane, however, on account of the num- 
ber of cars hoisted, it has been found necessary to pro- 
vide a man. 





Small Kerosene Engines Supply Power for 


Local or Temporary Purposes 


VERY mining man, particularly if his work lies on 

the surface, has at some time or other wished that 
he had available some small portable source of power 
supply. Such power may be needed for driving a con- 
crete mixer, a pump, a pipe-threading machine, the tools 
of a shop, a wood saw, a small ventilating fan or for 
some other purpose. Of course, many mines nowadays 














KEROSENE ENGINE FOR TEMPORARY WORK 


A large number of internal combustion engines are used at 
small mines or for isolated work at larger operations. This engine 
will use either gasolene or kerosene. The machine can be mounted 
on a truck and so is truly portable. 


are so well supplied with power circuits and transmis- 
sion lines that a motor may be quickly set up in most 
places and current obtained from some nearby source 
without serious difficulty. 
are the more or less out-of-the-way places where power 
is desired and to which current cannot easily be brought. 


EQUALLY EFFICIENT WHEN RUN WITH GASOLINE 


To fill this need for a small easily-portable power unit 
about the mines and elsewhere the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation recently placed on the market 
a line of internal-combustion engines fitted to operate 
on kerosene. They will run with equal efficiency on gaso- 
line and this fuel is used to start the engine. After it 
has run a short time, however, change can be made to 
kerosene without difficulty or interruption to service. 

These engines, as may be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration, are of the horizontal type, provided 
with two flywheels. They are built with throttling gov- 
ernors in sizes ranging from 2} to 25 hp. Sizes smaller 
than 23 hp. are made with hit-and-miss governors. 


On the other hand, many . 
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Various details of construction embodied in, this 
engine are worthy of notice. Thus the fuel tank is Jo. 
cated in the sub-base, the fuel pump is submerged, the 
level of kerosene in the mixer or reservoir is constant 
and any excess pumped to this point drains back to the 
tank, and ignition is by make-and-break mechanism 
from a Webster oscillating magneto. Other details are 
great simplicity and ruggedness of design together with 
ease and reliability of lubrication. The latter is secured 
by means of sight-feed oil cups on the cylinder and its 
contained parts, grease being used on the main bearings 
and cam. 


THESE ENGINES May BE MOUNTED ON TRUCKS 


The cylinder is overhung, as on a modern steam en- 
gine, thus minimizing stresses arising from expansion. 
In all but the largest of these machines the cylinder and 
head are waterjacketed by means of a water hopper 
cast integral with the cylinder. This, of course, is kept 
full of water, the supply being replenished from time to 
time as it boils away. The opening to this hopper is 
placed at the end furthest from the head and thus 
away from the point of greatest heat and most violent 
ebullition. On the large sizes continuous circulation is 
obtained either from a city supply or by the aid of a 
radiator and circulating pump. Any of these machines 
may be mounted on trucks rendering them highly 
portable. 

While no new principle is involved in the operation 
of these machines much common sense and experience 
are built into their details. It was the intention of the 
designers to produce an engine sufficiently simple to be 
operated by unskilled hands, rugged enough to success- 
fully withstand the abuse and “punishment” to which 
such a machine is invariably subjected and reliable 
enough to be absolutely dependable. It is believed that 
all these goals have been reached. 





Don’t Overload Your Electrical Wiring* 
By W. L. MURRAY 


St. Louis, Mo. 

HENEVEER a current of electricity flows through 

a conductor, heat is developed. With small cur- 
rents the amount of heat generated may be so small that 
it cannot be detected, but it is present nevertheless. If 
a relatively large current flows through a conductor, 
the conductor will be heated excessively, and with ex- 
treme currents the heat developed may be so great that 
the conductor will be melted. 

The tables of safe current-carrying capacities that 
are given in handbooks indicate the amperes—that is, 
the volume of current—that a conductor will carry 
without becoming so hot as to damage its insulation or 
any other object that may be near it. If a current 
greater than the safe value specified in the tables flows 
in the conductor, it will merely become hotter than when 
the safe current is passing through it. However, if the 
safe value is too far exceeded the conductor may become 
red or white hot or may even melt. 

A current 10 or 15 per cent in excess of the safe 
values given in the tables will, ordinarily, do no harm, 
but as a general rule the tabulated capacities should 
never be exceeded. Where the insulation does not con- 
tain rubber the wires may be permitted to carry greater 
current. This is because a relatively slight increase in 
temperature may permanently damage rubber insulation. 

*Copyright; all rights reserved. 
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Have Mining Engineers Accepted All That Developments 
In Machinery for Handling Coal Imply?’ 


Machinery Demands Concentration of Labor Forces—Is of Value 
Only If Kept at Work—Transfer Tables Suggested for Car Switching 
—Full Trips or a Conveyor Should Afford Service to Loading Machine 


By R. DAWSON HALLt 
New York City 


industry” gave way to the factory system, and at 
present manufacturing that once was performed in 
homes is done wholly in factories. Division of labor 
came into being at the same time. In earlier years 
rarely more than a half-dozen men worked at the home 
of the master workman. Each group performed all the 
labor involved in changing crude material to the fin- 
ished article, and many of the masters in a cottage 
industry themselves took the raw material and con- 
verted it by their own efforts into a highly-specialized 
product ready for the market. 
Mining has in a degree moved in the same direction. 
But for the most part every man still has his own 
room. Pick miners in many places get their cars at 


[: THE beginning of the last century “cottage 


- the room neck, push them to the face, undercut their 


coal, drill their shotholes, load and fire them, complete 
the breaking down of their coal, fill their cars, push 
them to the entry and also test their roof for weak 
spots, examine for gas, timber their rooms, bail them 
out and lay their own track. Mining is still in a 
way a “cottage” industry, only the cottage is a room 
in the mines instead of a home. The men who gather 
the coal and take it to the tipple are in a measure like 
the middlemen who went from cottage to cottage and 
gathered the product of the owners or “masters,” to 
use the term then prevalent. 


MACHINERY MADE FACTORY SYSTEM IMPERATIVE 


The change in ordinary industry from old methods 
to new came with machinery. The machines then in- 
troduced needed power for their operation, and dis- 
tribution of power from house to heuse was too great 
a task for those times. Power cou'd not readily be 
taken to machinery where water power only was avail- 
able. It was necessary for the machinery and its 
worker to go to the power. Nor when steam was 
harnessed could every cottage have its steam engine. 


- Compressed air and electricity had not arrived, and 


consequently there was no transmission of power other 
than by mechanical means. Ropes and pulleys were 
poor means of distributing energy for long distances. 
Then again cottages could not accommodate the large 


- machinery and, as there were many machines, enough 


people to keep the many large units operating could 
not be crammed into the four walls of such a dwelling. 

In the mining industry, as we have had only a 
little machinery and as we have made that machinery 
fairly portable and have introduced compressed air and 


- electricity, we have been able to continue a cottage 


system—the room-and-pillar method. There is a large 
loss in taking machinery from place to place. Machin- 





* Article presented at Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 


“ meeting, Salt Lake City, var, June 29, 1921. 


tEditor, Coal.Age. 


ery, like the garrulous miner, is found traveling from 
working face to working face, and, because this travel- 
ing is necessary, we have been disposed to dispense 
with machinery to a large extent, using only under- 
cutting machines where shearing machines, electric 
drills, loading machines and face conveyors might well 
be employed. 

We lose money by moving these machines from place 
to place. They hold up car distribution. Yet with 
expensive machines. it is important to keep cars moving 
without delay. Of course, the work of cutting is fre- 
quently, almost usually, done at night, and this difficulty 
is thus obviated, but if men are going to work at night 
why not work twenty-four hours a day and get the 
full worth of the machines? Why use cutters and 
scrapers only at night and let the machines do only an 
eight-hour stunt? 


VALUABLE ONLY IF WE KEEP THEM AT WORK 


The value of the electric drill, the loading machine, 
and in low coal the face conveyor would be unques- 
tioned if we could keep them hard at work. It is the 
fact that they must in the nature of things be per- 
ipatetic, wandering around from place to place, or else 
must be idle much of the time, and sometimes that 
they must be both peripatetic and idle, which makes 
their introduction slow and halting. Give the drill, 
the loading machine and the face conveyor steady work, 
and flesh and blood shall not prevail against them. 

Machinery in farming has done away with the small 
field and with the short furrow, and machinery in coal 
mining similarly has made it imperative that we dis- 
pense with the room and the short undercut. Unfor- 
tunately, when we replace the room with advancing 
longwall workings we.save trouble at the face only to 
encounter greater trouble in the broken area in the 
rear, and no great advantage is gained. .The work 
involved in building and maintaining gateways is so 
considerable as to counteract the economy afforded in 
cutting, shooting and loading. 

The longwall-retreating or “endwall’”’ method is really 
the only cure, and it is quite possible that even .with 
longwall retreating the gains will be frittered away 
by a lack of determination to utilize the retreat to full 
advantage. First of all, then, the longwall retreat must 
be made possible by the use of heading machines. 
These reduce the interest costs of an extensive devel- 
opment by shortening the time needed to attain the 
desired results. Carl Scholz is authority for saying 
that a Jeffrey heading machine will drive 500 ft. a 
week. 

The limit of progress seems largely to be fixed by 
the operator’s ability to keep the machine supplied 
with cars. It would appear more than probable that 
with a better car-delivery system even greater results 
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PLAN TO GIVE MAXIMUM OUTPUT FOR MACHINERY. 


This plan requires a minimum of narrow work, less than 8 per 
cent of the coal being so extracted. Consequently the pillars 


can be made thin without fear that roadways will close. The 
cutting and the loading machines have a 500-ft. fairway and 
should do a big day’s work. 

could be attained. If the heading machine were served 
by two tracks laid as close as clearance between the 
cars stationed on them would allow and a transfer 
track were laid behind the machine, the cars could 
be brought in by trips, spotted one by one under the 
delivery, loaded and then shifted on the transfer car- 
riage to the. other track, after which the transfer 
carriage could then be pushed back into place. Another 
car could then be advanced and little or no time lost 
by the heading machine. To shift each car, as loaded, 
back one or two hundred feet and then bring up an 
empty the same distance is a prodigious waste of time 
‘and effort. 

Chain pillars should be made small. In driving 
crosscuts too much time is lost. Making them inter- 
feres unduly with progress, and it is at least open to 
question whether a single airway with a large sewer- 
pipe return properly laid would not serve the purpose, 
provided there was no gas and that entries were driven 
500 ft. apart and crosscuts—or should we say “head- 
ings” ?—constructed at, say, 500 ft. intervals as soon 
as they could be completed. The sewer-pipe return 
would, however, have to be connected with a booster 
fan. Of course no working place should ever be driven 
more than 1,000 ft. without a regular airway for the 
return air. 

But if this is not permissible under the law it might 
be feasible, when the amount of coal extracted in first 
mining is less than 5 per cent, to leave only 20-ft. 
pillars between intake and return entries and about 
9 ft. in the headings which are driven between entries 
and about 500 ft. apart. 

ADVANTAGES OBTAINABLE FROM LONGWALL FACE 


These headings, whether they are driven single or 
advanced in pairs with a 9-ft. pillar between them, 
would serve with the entries to cut up the area to be 
mined into blocks about 500 ft. square. These blocks 
could be attacked by retreating longwall, or endwall, 
methods, beginning at the far end of the entry which 
is nearest the mine entrance. The trunk entries 
should, of course, be provided with good side pillars and 
fair chain pillars, the first about 200 ft. wide and 
the second from 30 to 50 ft. in width, according to the 
ability of the coal to resist slabbing. 
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The coal would be cut with a longwall machine of 
a size that would prove most desirable for that work— 
perhaps far larger than those now used. It would take 
up little room because it is a longwall cutter. On it 
could be mounted, or after it could follow, either an 
electric drill or some other type of machine, thus pro- 
viding for the breaking down of the coal if the fall of 
the undermined material could not be effected by roof 
pressure. 

Following this would come the loading machine work- 
ing at an angle and either loading on a track running 
along the face or onto a face conveyor. Where height 
was available the cars could be brought up by a full- 
sized locomotive and spotted as in steam-shovel prac- 
tice. There need be no delay, as one locomotive trip 
could be followed by another at the necessary interval, 
so that the undercutter and loader as well as their 
respective crews would be kept working at full capacity. 

The cost of such loading should be well below 8c. 
per ton, which has been the rate attained with far less 
effective operating methods. The cost of cutting should 
be not more than 2c. per ton with an 8-ft. bed of coal. 
In all, the expense involved in cutting and loading, 
timbering and drainage should be about 15c. per ton. 

Timbering, of course, is a difficult problem, as the 
roof has to be carefully controlled over a long straight 
face, but after a good fall has once been obtained the 
roof is in the form of a cantilever and should break 
readily on the line of timber support, thus preventing 
excessive weight. Chocks of sawn timber set on slack 
coal might be used, to be freed by the removal of the 
slack and drawn out when it was desirable to extend 
the caving of the roof, other chocks having been set 
meanwhile to protect the face. 


ROOM-AND-PILLAR WORK COMPLICATES DRAINAGE 


Or, again, it might be possible to devise some form 
of hydraulic propping machine—several propping units 
placed on a wheeled carriage which cou!d be set in 
operation by a pump and fitted with a weighted valve 
which would prevent the water pressure from becom- 
ing unduly excessive through roof movement. The 
props, of course, would put their weight not on the car- 
riage but on the main floor. When it was decided to 
move the prop carriage it would be necessary only to 
attach to it a cable from a room hoist, release the water 
and draw the propping machine to the desired location, 
where it would be under the protection of another 
device of the same kind. Such a system should com- 
mend itself as one pre-eminently safe though not wholly 
inexpensive. As the device should serve for several 
years, however, it should in the long run be cheaper 
than timber. 

One great trouble with the room-and-pillar method 
is that if the rooms go to the dip each room is a 
separate problem. The mine foreman, after a heavy 
rain, may be importuned to provide for the draining 
of many places and may find it impossible to care for 
them all. The tonnage immediately falls; there is 
much dissatisfaction all around and no little expense. 
Drainage in a strip pit usually is handled by a single 
pump or by ditching. With a longwall face as with 
a strip-pit working it is quite easy to carry the water 
to some specific point and provide for its removal. 

Some few mines are electrically lighted in all work- 
ing places. This should be much easier to arrange in 
a mine that has only about ten or twelve faces than 
in one with several hundred. There is no question 
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but that it facilitates operation and makes for safety 
and its cost should be far less prohibitive with longwall 
operation. Electrical distribution should be more 
readily provided also, as there would be fewer ma- 
chines to be’ operated and they would not be working 
irregularly. or moving about from place to place with 
long cables to be abraded, run over and severed. The 
load factor during working hours should be almost 
constant except in so far as the locomotives are con- 
cerned. 

With such a system of working also a ventilation 
plan could be adopted that would require a minimum 
of power. The resistance to air travel would be greatly 
reduced, and the number of places needing ventilation 
would be few. The cost for timber also would be 
low. 


SOME OPERATORS FAVOR LONG SIDEWALL FACES 


It is easy to question how this plan would adapt 
itself to peculiarly difficult places, such as heavily- 
pitching or deep-seated workings, but it should first be 
tried where the conditions are most favorable and 
extended to those where they are most adverse, knowl- 
edge of the best methods being gained meantime. The 
general plan of operation is not wholly new.’ The long- 
wall-retreating method has been worked in the Pitts- 
burgh region. Whether it is being used now I do not 
know. Mechanical loaders were not utilized at the 
time, it is true, and the cover was not heavy. Many 
plans have been tried having for their justification 
a desire to obtain long faces of operation. In the 
Logan and the Kanawha fields attempts are being made 
to work on the ribs of rooms by longwall methods. 
The disadvantage is that this kind of longwall or 
“sidewall” gives a roof that is a built-in beam sup- 
ported at both ends, and not a cantilever. That condi- 
tion would not exist if the pillar thus removed were 
extremely large, because the roof would break eventu- 
ally so completely that a cantilever would be formed, 
but as a rule the rib is not mined back so far as to 
permit of such a break, and the necessity for main- 
taining roadways at one or both ends of the face makes 
it necessary to support the roof at both ends of the 
room and, in Carl Scholz’s methods, even within the 
room itself. 


CONVEYORS MAY WORK IN ONLY ONE DIRECTION 


Where the coal is thin, conveyors will have to be 
introduced. Probably these will work wholly in one 
direction. The headings on which they will load will 
be double-tracked with a transfer track at the loading 
point on which cars when filled will be pushed over to 
the loaded track and taken away by the locomotive as 
soon as a trip is completed. When the entry is reached 
the coal will be taken out just as in the workings 
between entries, though some difficulties are apt to be 
encountered where the bottom or top in the entry has 
required blasting. Just before the entry was reached 
it could be abandoned for haulage and props or cogs 
erected, the coal being taken out by the entry 500 ft. 
beyond. 

For haulage service large storage-battery locomotives 
so arranged that the entire accumulator readily may 
be lifted off and be replaced by one fully charged will 
be used for the entire work or else combination loco- 
motives can be employed that on main and side entries 
will use the trolley and in the headings and at the 
faces will use the battery. 
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Low Voltage Seriously Reduces Starting 
Torque of an Induction Motor* 


By C. M. ROSCOE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


T CAN be shown that the starting torque of any in- 
duction motor varies as the square of the voltage 
impressed upon it. Consider an induction motor that 
was designed for 220-volt operation, when the voltage 
across the phases is 197 volts. What effect wi’! this low 
voltage have on the starting torque of the motor? It is 
evident in this case that: 
Pereent torque at applied voltage 
Percent torque at normal voltage 
_ Applied voltage? 
~ Normal voltage? 
Substituting in the above we have: 


Percent torque-at applied voltage _ 1972 
100 = 909: = (2) 








(1) 








Hence: 
Pp , _ 197? 
ercent torque at applied voltage = 100 < 5902 (3) 
Solving: Percent torque at applied voltage — 0.802 — 
80.2 per cent. 

Thus, it is evident that the starting torque of the 
motor under the low-voltage condition specified will be 
about 80 per cent of its starting torque at normal 
voltage. Consequently, if the motor has a normal full- 
load starting torque of 2.5 times full-load torque, its 
starting torque under the conditions here assured will 
be about: 0.80 2.5 = twice the full-load torque. In 
other words, the starting torque of the motor will be 
only twice the normal full-load torque. 





*Copyright; all rights reserved. 
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Hoodwinking the Mine Inspector 


Mine Inspectors More Capable Than Some Foremen 


Seem To Think. The Laugh Is Often on the Fore- 
man Himself, as He Finds Later to His Sorrow 


RITING on the “Mine Inspector’s 

Difficulties,” John H. Wiley has 
placed both the mine inspectors and 
mine foremen in an unenviable light. 
He states, Coal Age, May 12, p. 865, 
that “seven out of every ten mine fore- 
men watch for the inspector’s coming 
and prepare for that event.” 

Few inspectors would care to be re- 
garded as having so little determination 
and character as to be led about the 
mine by a foreman who is anxious to 
show him certain portions that he has 
beautified. The picture reminds me of 
a boy leading a poodle dog, both men 
being equally inefficient in their re- 
spective places. 

As Mr. Wiley has stated, our state 
mine inspectors are placed under bond 


for the proper performance of their 


duties. This being true, he must have 
high regard for the character of in- 
spectors who would not quickly detect 
that purpose. 

To my mind, our inspectors, taken 
individually or as a whole, are much 
too smart to be deceived by the wiles 
of a foreman. The anxiety of the fore- 
man would at once betray his real pur- 
pose and, I believe, there are few in- 
spectors who would not quickly detect 
that purpose. 


WILY FOREMAN REPRIMANDED BY THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Instead of the foreman congratulat- 
ing himself that he has deceived the 
inspector and hidden from him the 
true condition of the mine, in certain 
respects, more often the laugh will be 
turned on the foreman when he is called 
to the superintendent’s office and given 
strict orders to make no further delay 
in improving the condition. 

In my judgment, when an inspector 
does not go through the entire mine, 
in making his visit, it is because he 
does not want to make a complete in- 
spection at that time. It’s not because 
the mine foreman has him hypnotized 
or is ablé’ to exert any other control 
over his miovements. When taking his 
office, the inspector has declared on his 
oath that he will discharge his duties 
with impartiality -and fidelity. - How 
could he do this, if he permits himself 
to be led about a mine at the will of a 
foreman? 

Being a foreman myself, I feel that 
Mr. Wiley has not given to men occu- 
16 


pying that position the credit that is 
their due. In this district, I am glad 
to say we have an inspector who has 
no need for a foreman to take him 
through the mine. He can and does 
go where and when he likes. He is 
practical enough not to listen to any 
“hot air” from a foreman who has it 
to offer. 

In answer to Mr. Wiley’s question as 
to how mine accidents: are to be re- 
duced if this supposed “hoodwinking” 
of inspectors is to continue, let me an- 
swer: If foremen will attend to their 
duties thoroughly there will be no need 
for them to try to deceive an inspector. 

Mayport, Pa. JAMES THOMPSON. 





Higher Standard of Operation 
Training of mine workers advocated as 

the best means of making the mine 

safe. Discipline -the most important 
element. 
HILE it is important to do every- 
thing to improve those conditions 
that lead to disaster and to which James 
Ashworth has drawn attention in his 
excellent letter, Coal Age, April 21, p. 
716, there is yet one main feature, 
which is the most important of all and 
that is discipline. 

We are prone to lay great stress on 
dangerous practices, such as working 
men on the return end of pillar sec- 
tions; the need of using approved safety 
lamps; the necessity of eliminating fire 
hazards and risk of explosion in dry and 
dusty mines. 

These are all important factors and 
yet, taking our coal fields as a general 
proposition, there is an even greater 
need of concentrated effort to impress 
the rank and file of mine workers with 
the idea of removing those causes of 
individual failure to practice safety in 
the daily routine of work. 

All agree that the safety of coal 
mining depends to a large extent on the 
quality of the workmen employed. If 
the men are careless, shiftless and in- 
competent nothing can be expected but 
that they will disregard instructions 
and employ many unsafe methods. The 
problem resolves itself into a question 
of either getting a better class of work- 
men or developing the material at hand 
so as to gain a higher standard. 

But human nature is the same the 
world over and, for this reason, the 
wisest plan is to make good what we 














have. Nothing is to be gained by con- 
stantly complaining of the indifference 
of the workers in a particular mine. A 
visit to the other fellow’s plant will 
show that he is up against the same 
proposition. 

Allow me here to make a brief refer- 
ence to one instance showing how an 
operator developed a number of large 
producing mines, in an ‘isolated coal 
field where he had only a rural popu- 
lation from which to select and develop 
his workmen. It will help to prove that 
the training of men is a prime feature 
in making our mines safe. 

When opening that field the question 
of whether it was better to import 
miners or develop, by training, the ma- 
terial at hand was finally decided in 
favor of the latter plan. As is cus- 
tomary, in such cases, it was argued 
that farmers cannot be trained to make 
competent miners; but this argument 


‘Was over-ruled and the work started. 


After ten years of successful opera- 
tion, the plan has never been changed, 
as those mines employ none but native 
American labor. Not a foreigner or 
a colored man has ever been employed. 
At one of the mines there are fifty 
men on the payroll having the same 
family name. 


PRACTICAL EFFECT OF TRAINING 


Some one asks, “What is the result 
and how is the accident list affected by 
this course of training?” As far as the 
accident list is concerned, it can be said 
it is low and few operations putting out 
the coal that these mines produce can 
compare with their record for safety. 
There has not been a fatality in the 
mines for several years. The principal 
trouble suffered by the miners is injury 
to the eye caused by the flinty character 
of the coal; but these injuries are sel- 
dom serious. 

Now, what has been accomplished at 
these operations can be done at other 
mines; but it will require the same in- 
tensive training. In this case, the men 
in charge underground devote their en- 
tire time to that work. The company 
insists on the frequent rigid inspection 
of all working places and the close 
supervision of the men in every detail 
concerned in the production of coal. 

Foremen show every respect to the 
workers and receive in return the same 
consideration. The high regard for 
discipline in these mines was shown by 
the condition that existed during the 
war when coal was in demand and 
miners everywhere were inclined to do 
things to suit themselves. 

The use of profane language, or any 
disrespect shown to a foreman by a 
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miner, was sufficient to cause the 
miner’s dismissal. That happened once 
and a thirty-day strike followed, which 
was finally settled by the miners being 
obliged to return to their work without 
the man being reinstated. 

In closing, let me say that the stand- 
ard of safety attained in these mines 
is wholly due to the careful training of 
the men and the high-class supervision 
given to every detail of the work. This, 
together with the rigid enforcement of 
the mining law and the elimination of 
dangerous practices among the miners, 
has produced the result stated. Like 
efforts will do the same for other mines. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Mine Workers Who Think Have 
Few Accidents 


Most accidents occur through the fail- 
ure of men to think. The miner who 
thinks is generally a safe miner and, 
if honest and trained, he is efficient. 

Ses men will deny that the inability 

or the failure of men to think is a 
frequent cause of accidents. This qual- 
ity in men has to be developed, however. 

Many workers have never exercised 

their thinking powers, but have been 

content to have some one else think 
for them. 

The excellent letter of “Ben,” Coal 
Age, Apr. 14, p. 675, entitled “Honesty, 
Safety, Efficiency,” has suggested the 
idea to me that underlying all of these 
qualities is the power to think. The 
constructive thinker realizes the impor- 
tance of being honest, which is the 
foundation on which to build character, 
happiness and success. Such a man is 
the greatest safety feature that ever 
entered a coal mine. 

The test of a man’s power to think 
is to ask him if he has ever thought of 
this or that. If he is not a thinker 
his reply will generally be, “I don’t like 
to worry about it.” The fact that think- 
ing becomes a “worry” shows that an- 
other must do what he should do for 
himself, in order to be a safe man. 


NATURAL CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 


Regarded from the standpoint of 
safety, what is most to be desired in 
the operation of a mine is natural con- 
ditions that are favorable and the em- 
ployment of thoughtful miners. The 
manner in which workmen perform 
their work ‘is the chief quality that 
regulates the accident record in a mine. 

Under inefficient management, the 
most favorable conditions in a mine will 
generally show a high accident record. 
Again, under careful management, un- 
favorable conditions do not prevent the 
mine from having a low accident record. 
The difference lies in the character of 
the miners and their power to think. 

Every one realizes that the three 
words “honesty, safety and efficiency” 
combine every element of success, pro- 
vided a person has the ability to think 
for himself and others. Without that 





ability, a man may be quite honest and 

yet an unsafe and inefficient worker. 
As illustrating these three words, 

honesty, safety and efficiency, there are 
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three maxims that it is well to remem- 

ber. They are: 

“Treat people as you would be treated.” 

“A stitch in time saves nine.” 

“Anything worth doing at all is worth 
doing well.” 

If these three lines could be made the 
working creed of every miner, it would 
not be long before our coal mines would 
be desirable places in which to work. 
Unjust treatment of workers would be 
eliminated; posts would be set when 
and where needed, and the cap balanced 
over each post; holes for blasting would 
be properly. located, tamped, charged 
and fired. There would be no short 
fuses or biting off the match of a squib; 
no misfires and no going back to the 
face before the smoke and gas have 
been swept away, after firing a shot; 
on the roads there would be splicebars 
and bolts at all joints; the track well 
ballasted and drained and cars in safe 
condition. Happier, safer and more effi- 
cient workmen would be ours. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Qualified Men Wanted - 


Contempt for education in coal mining 
often expressed by the unqualified 
man is fast giving place to a realiza- 
tion of the necessity for understand- 

‘ing mining principles. 

UCH interest has attached to the 

discussion, in Coal Age, regard- 
ing the “equally competent” mine fore- 
man, whose employment has been legal- 
ized by the revised mining law in Penn- 
sylvania. While some may regard the 
subject from an envious standpoint, the 
large majority are sincere in believing 
that our lawmakers made a serious mis- 
take when they set aside the need of 
employing qualified mine officials. 

It is common to hear disparaging re- 
marks in reference to the examinations 
by which certificates of competency are 
granted successful candidates for the 
positions of mine foreman, assistant 
foreman and fireboss. A neighbor re- 
cently told me that his daughter had 
worked out all of the questions asked 
in the last examination. I learned from 
another man that a young man, the son 
of a city merchant, had passed the ex- 
amination and gotten a certificate. 


CANDIDATE QUITS EXAMINATION 


One man of my acquaintance, after 
sitting through one session of the ex- 
amination left in disgust, stating that 
he did not want a certificate gotten 
under the conditions that prevailed. I 
mention these incidents as showing the 
attitude of a number of people toward 
official qualification. As a rule, the un- 
qualified man is envious of the man 
whose energy and ability have made it 
possible for him to pass an examination 
and secure a certificate. 

Some years ago, my daughter hunted 
up my old certificate and, unbeknown to 
me, had it framed. Today, as my eye 
rests on that certificate with its black 
frame, the thought comes to me, How 
appropriate that the paper should be 
dressed in mourning. I recall the hours 
of burning the midnight oil hunting for 
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information; asking this friend or writ- 
ing to another; and now those efforts 
are snubbed and the certificate of which 
I was once proud is in mourning. 

The “equally competent” man has 
gone into the mine and worked on the 
other fellow’s plan as long as he could 
and then robbed pillars and stumps: in 
order to maintain production and keep 
down costs. This has gone on until 
many a company has found when too 
late that their mine is ruined. They 
have paid dearly for this lesson taught 
by experience. At present, I am glad 
to say there are signs of a revival of 
interest in securing qualified officials in 
coal mining. 

During the past year or so, the State 
College has organized mine-extension 
classes at a number of points in the 
Pennsylvania coal fields. To show the 
extent to which these efforts are appre- 
ciated, I may say that where there were 
14 applicants taking the examination 
before the State Examining Board a 
short time ago, this Spring there were 
57 men who took that examination be- 
fore that board. 

At the close of the Winter session 
this year, the Morrisdale and Winborne 
classes had a banquet and listened to 2 
number of enthusiastic speeches by 
Joseph Knapper, district mine inspec- 
tor; C. B. Maxwell, superintendent 
Morrisdale Coal Co.; Dean E. S. Moore, 
State College; Professors Hubbell and 
H. E. Gray, Dr. W. G. Duncan, and 
others. All of the speakers emphasized 
knowing how and what to do. 

Osceola Mills, Pa. S. D. HAINLEY. 


Weight of Oxygen Cylinder in 
Rescue Apparatus 


Recent improvements in design of 
rescue apparatus reduces the weight, 
but British regulations prevent use 
of the. lighter construction, though 
practical test shows no weakness. 

Y ATTENTION has been recently 
directed to a letter of John S. 
Boardman, which appeared in the issue 
of Coal Age, Apr. 21, p. 715. In his 
letter, Mr. Boardman alluded to a state- 
ment made in my previous article, de- 
scribing the Briggs mine rescue appa- 
ratus, and which was published in Coal 

Age, Jan. 6, p. 3. ; 
Mr. Boardman takes exception te mv 

statement that, in this type of rescue 
apparatus, the cylinder without valve 
weighs only 7 lb. He informs Coal Age 
readers that he has found this to be a 
mistake, and that the cylinder actually 
weighs 10 lb., adding further that when 
the valve is attached to the cylinder it 
will bring the weight of the cylinder 
and valve up to about 14 pounds. 

The weight given in my original 
article, referred to above, is strictly 
correct for the first two models of the 
Briggs apparatus. One of these models 
has been in use here in Edinburgh for 
the past two years. The fact that the 
cylinder in this model still stands up, 
to its work is evidence, I should think, 
that the apparatus is satisfactory. 

Mr. Boardman, however, is correct in 
his statement that the weight of the 
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cylinder will be increased in the future. 
This is not because the inventor con- 
siders that the original cylinder was too 
weak, but because forthcoming British 
regulations will prevent him from 
using so light a cylinder. 

Perhaps, in America, regulations 
may be more elastic, so as to permit of 
these lighter and yet adequately strong 
cylinders being employed. In an appa- 
ratus now being made in Edinburgh 
for the American Government, the cy]l- 
inder with valve weighs 112 lb. The 
valve has been still further improved 
since my article was written and it 
alone weighs 2% pounds. 

JAMES COOPER, 
Lecturer in Mining, 
Heriot-Watt College. 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 





Superintendent, Foreman and 
Ventilation 


Efficient ventilation depends largely on 
the practical experience of the super- 
intendent. Otherwise, the foreman is 
handicapped in his efforts to ventilate 
the mine properly. 


EFERRING to the excellent let- 
ter of Henry Bock, regarding the 
efficient ventilation of a mine, Coal Age, 
April 28, p. 755, I want to say this is 
the most important question in the op- 
eration of a coal mine, as on it depend 
not only the life and health of the men, 
but the success and economy of the en- 
tire operation.. 

Mr. Bock states, “The efficient venti- 
lation of a mine requires a ventilating 
engineer,” and I quite agree with him 
in that regard. My opinion is that 
there should be a practical ventilating 
engineer appointed by the head of the 
Department of Mines and charged with 
the duty of looking after the ventilat- 
ing requirements and system in each 
mine in the state or district. 


GooD VENTILATION ESSENTIAL 


Some seven years ago it was my duty 
to attend to the ventilation of a large 
mine and I know from that experience 
something of the trouble with which 
the mine foreman must contend. While 
it is true that many large mine own- 
ers and operators are striving for 
greater efficiency in the ventilation of 
their mines, the fact remains that many 
of the small operators give this subject 
little attention. 

Good ventilation and drainage in a 
mine are the first steps toward produc- 
tion. Men cannot work in bad air and 
wet places. There is no efficiency pos- 
sible when a foreman is compelled to 
run a mine under unfavorable condi- 
tions in these respects. 

Just here, I am reminded of the hand- 
icap to which a mine foreman is sub- 
jected when his superintendent has no 
practical knowledge and experience 
under ground. 

Every practical foreman knows that 
much work is required to clean up air- 
courses, build stoppings, repair doors 
and construct overcasts. But the su- 
perintendent who has little under- 
ground training fails to appreciate the 
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need for these charges that constantly 
appear on the cost-sheet. 

Again, if a miner works hard and 
makes big wages the superintendent is 
sure to ask the foreman to explain 
how it is the man can draw so much 
money. To do this to the superinten- 
‘dent’s satisfaction, the foreman must 
take time to go into much detail with 
which the superintendent is wholly un- 
acquainted. 

In a mine where I was employed 
some time since, the superintendent 
thought the mine foreman could ven- 
tilate the mine without doors and over- 
casts. He regarded these as entirely 
unnecessary. 
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But, speaking of efficient ventilation, 
let me say that the coal miner is often 
a most abused man. In many instances, 
he is compelled to work in bad air and 
smoke; sometimes his place is making 
water, or the roof is bad and requires 
constant watching to avoid accident. 

In addition to these troubles, the life 
of the miner is in danger from the 
careless or reckless acts of many of 
his fellow workers. It was only a few 
years ago (1891) that I helped to take 
out 107 men from a mine where their 
lives had been sacrificed in a gas ex- 
plosion. Good ventilation will go far 
to improve all of these conditions. 

» Pa. MINE FOREMAN. 
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Pressure in Tank to Force Water 


Tank Pressure Decreases as Water is Forced Out, the De- 
crease in Pressure Varying as the Air Space Above the Water 


Increases. 


In Other Words, 


the Pressure Ratio is Equal 


to the Inverse Volume Ratio of the Air Above the Water 


E HAVE at our mine a water 

tank that we want to put under 
pressure, for the purpose of forcing 
water out of the tank into a service 
pipe for use as desired. The tank is 
36 in. in diameter and 10 ft. long. 
Assuming it is two-thirds full of water 
and put-under a pressure of 150 lb. per 
sq.in., I want to ask, what will be the 
pressure in the tank when the water 
has been forced out until it is only one- 
third full. Also, what will be the final 
pressure in the tank when all the water 
has been forced out and the tank is 
empty. I want to ask, in what pro- 
portion does the pressure fall as the 
water is forced out of the tank. 

Carlinville, Ill. ENGINEER. 





If we understand correctly this tank 
is filled to two-thirds its capacity with 
water, and air is then forced into the 
tank under a pressure of 150 Ib. per 
sq.in. The compressed air occupies one- 
third of the volume of the tank and the 
water fills the remaining two-thirds of 
that volume. At this point, the valve 
controlling the air supply to the tank 
is closed tightly so that no more air can 
enter. 

Water is now drawn from the tank 
until the latter is but one-third full. 
In so doing the air in the tank has 
expanded to twice its original volume 
and now occupies two-thirds of the 
volume of the tank, while the water 
fills the remaining one-third of that 
volume. At this juncture, the air vol- 
ume being doubled, its pressure will 
be one-half the original pressure, or 75 
Ib. per sq.in. Assuming a constant tem- 
perature, the pressure of air decreases 
as its volume increases. In other 


words, the pressure ratio is equal to 
the inverse volume ratio. 

Again, when all the water has been 
drawn from the tank and air has ex- 
panded to three times its original vol- 
ume and its pressure will be one-third 
of the initial pressure or 50 Ib. per 
sq.in. 

We have assumed, in this reply, that 
the tank lies in a horizontal position 
and that the volume of the water is 
first two-thirds and then one-third of 
the entire volume of the tank. It may 
be, however, that the inquirer means 
that the depth of the water in the tank 
is first two-thirds and then one-third of 
the diameter of the tank lying in a 
horizontal position, or two-thirds and 
one-third of the height of the tank if 
in a vertical position. 

In the latter case, the tank. being 
vertical, the depth of the water will 
vary as its volume and the solution just 
given applies equally to that condition. 
On the other hand, if the tank is hori- 
zontal and the depth of the water is 
first two-thirds and then one-third of 
the diameter of the tank, the ratio of 
these depths of water will not express 
the volume ratio of the water, which 
must be calculated before the reduction 
in pressure can be estimated. 

In making that calculation, it is found 
that when the water has been drawn 
from the tank so that its depth has 
decreased from two-thirds of the diame- 
ter to one-third of the diameter, the 
original pressure has fallen to 62 Ib. 
per sq.in. Also when all the water has 
been drawn from the tank, the original 
pressure being 150 Ib. per sq.in., the 
final pressure of the air in the empty 
tank is 43.95, say 44 lb. per sq.in. 
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Pennsylvania Bituminous Mine Foremen’s 
Examination, April 5-8, 1921 


(Concluded) 


QUESTION—State how you would de- 
velop, arrange, equip and manage a 
gaseous and dusty mine to insure free- 
dom from the accumulation of gas and 
dust and the dangers incident thereto, 
keeping in view safety and economy. 


ANSWER—A mine generating gas 
and dust in quantity must be developed 
according to a well designed plan laid 
out to conform to the extent of the 
property and the physical conditions 
in the seam. Provision must be made 
for ample ventilation, good drainage 
and the economical handling of the 
coal. For a large development, the 
main headings should be driven four 
abreast, making the two center head- 
ings the main intake and haulage roads 
for each respective side of the mine, 


and the two outer headings the main - 


return air-courses for the same. The 
method of working must be decided in 
accordance with the character of the 
roof, floor and coal, thickness and in- 
clination of the seam, depth of cover 
and amount of water and gas to be 
encountered. Regard must be had to 
the kind of mining machines to be 
employed and the daily coal tonnage 
required. Safe travelingways must be 
provided for the men going to and from 
their work. 

The plan must be carried out in the 
mine by building substantial stoppings, 
doors, air bridges and brattices. It 
should provide for dividing the mine 
into separate ventilating districts and 
conducting the air around the working 
faces. The mine must be equipped 
with the most modern appliances both 
on the surface and underground. If 
safety lamps are required, they must 
be used exclusively by miners and day- 
men; but motormen and drivers should 
use electric cap lamps; or electric cap 
lamps may be employed throughout the 
mine. No naked lights can be allowed. 
Strict rules and regulations must be 
enforced by suitable penalties to in- 
sure safety in every branch of the 
work. 

In blasting, only permissible powder 
should be used and competent shotfirers 
should be employed to charge and fire 
all shots after the men have left the 
mine. Careful firebosses and safety 
inspectors must be employed to see 
that no unsafe practices prevail and 
that all miners are given needed in- 
structions and keep their places. safe 
for work. Special attention must be 
given to see that there are no accumu- 


lations of gas or dust; the roads must 
be cleaned at regular frequent inter- 
vals. An effective spraying system 
should be installed if the coal is highly 
inflammable. 


QUESTION—What are the duties and 
qualifications of a shotfirer? 


ANSWER — A shotfirer must have a 
thorough knowledge of the principles 
of mining and several years experi- 
ence in the work of mining and blast- 
ing coal in the presence of gas. In 
other words, he must be competent to 
perform his work under dangerous 
conditions respecting gas and dust. He 
must be careful and conscientious in 
his work and have authority to refuse 
to fire any shots that, in his judgment, 
are unsafe. 

The duties of a _ shotfirer are to 
charge, tamp and fire all holes that, 
upon examination, are deemed safe. 
Before firing each shot, the shotfirer 
must examine the place for gas and 
satisfy himself that the conditions are 
safe. He must use permissible powder, 
tamping the charge with incombustible 
material and firing the shot with an 
electric battery, using every precau- 
tion to prevent a misfire and make his 
work safe. The shotfirer must keep a 
record of all shots he found unsafe and 
refused to fire; also, any shots that 
may misfire. In no case must a shot- 
firer allow his battery to go out of his 
possession. 


QUESTION —- What are the lawful 
duties of a mine foreman and what 
instructions should be given the work- 
men on his round through the mine? 


ANSWER—A mine foreman must de- 
vote the whole of his time to his duties 
in the mine while it is in operation, 
keeping a careful watch over the venti- 
lating apparatus and all airways, 
travelingways, timbering and drainage. 
On reaching the mine in the morning, 
he must receive, inspect carefully and 
sign the reports of the firebosses, and 
consult with them regarding the con- 
dition of the mine and the work neces- 
sary to be done. He must withhold the 
checks of workmen whose places have 
been found unsafe for work and not 
allow them to proceed into the mine. 

The law requires the mine foreman 
to see that all working places, travel- 
ingways, roads and air-courses are safe 
and kept in good condition. He must 
see that proper breakthroughs are 
made in all room and entry piJlars and 
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permit no room or entry to be turned 
in advance of the air current. Once a 
week he must measure the air travel- 
ing at or near the main intake and in 
the last cut-through, in the last room 
turned on each entry, and in the last 
breakthrough in the entry, and record 
these measurements in a book kept for 
that purpose. 

In case of accident to the ventilator 
or any cessation of ventilation in the 
mine, the foreman must withdraw the 
workmen at once and not permit them 
to return until the ventilation has 
been restored and the mine examined 
and reported safe for work. The fore- 
man must see that every place is prop- 
erly drained and timbered and the coal 
properly mined before it is blasted. 
He must see that all dangers reported 
to him are promptly removed and per- 
mit no men to work under unsafe con- 
ditions. He must employ a sufficient 
number of competent assistants to en- 
able him to carry out the requirements 
of the mine law. 

Each day, the foreman must enter 
in a hook kept for that purpose a true 
report of the condition of the mine, 
stating any dangers that may exist 
therein. He must instruct employees 
in regard to safe and unsafe practices, 
the observance of all rules and regu- 
lations, use of proper tools in drilling 
holes and tamping shots, also explain 
the meaning of danger signals and 
forbid men to ride trips or to travel 
main haulage roads and slopes. The 
law requires the foreman to report all 
violations of the mine law to the mine 
inspector and to prosecute such vio- 
lators of the law. 


QUESTION —In a@ nongaseous mine 
hitherto worked with open lights, 
marsh gas has made its appearance in 
considerable quantity. What lamp 
would you recommend to be used by 
the workmen? 


ANSWER— Under these conditions the 
workmen should be equipped with elec- 
tric cap lamps, or provided with locked 
safety lamps of an approved type. 


QUESTION —If the volume of air 
proves insufficient .when the fan is 
running at its full capacity, what 
would you do under such a condition 
to improve the ventilation? 


ANSWER—See that all air-courses are 
thoroughly cleaned, removing any roof 
falls or other obstructions to the free 
passage of the air. Enlarge all break- 
throughs in room pillars and at the 
head of. each pair of entries. Repair 
leaky stoppings, air bridges and doors 
throughout the mine. 

Wherever it may be considered prac- 
ticable, shorten the distance the air 
must travel and split the current where 
this can be done without reducing the 
velocity below what is required to 
sweep away the gas from the working 
faces. Sometimes, it will be possibie 
to eliminate sharp angles or projecting 
timbers that partially obstruct the flow 
of air. If these measures do not im- 
prove the situation, it may be necessary 
to install a larger fan. 
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Injurious Effects of Irregular Operation of the 
Bituminous Coal Industry’ 


Operator, Miner, Transporter and Consumer Adversely Affected — Produc- 
tion Influenced by Business Depressions, Seasonal Demand and Variation 
in Car Supply — Although Mine Capacity Is Estimated at 16,000,000 Tons 
Per Week, The Maximum Ever Produced in That Time Is 13,146,000 Tons 


By F. G. TRYON+ 


developed capacity and a present labor force far in ex- 

cess of that required to supply the demand. In con- 
sequence the capital and labor engaged in the industry are 
idle a large part of the time. During the last thirty years 
the mines have been idle an average of ninety-three working 
days in every calendar year. Even in 1918, the year of 
maximum production, they lost fifty-nine days, or 20 per 
cent of the full working time. This condition apparently is 
not improving, for it is estimated that in 1919 the mines 
were idle 111 days, and the record for 1920 also will be un- 
satisfactory. 

This condition is no fault of the operator, who is aware 
of its results but is powerless to prevent it. The causes are 
rather the seasonal nature of the demand, irregularities in 
the supply of cars and of labor, and, no less important, the 
nature of the resource and the competitive conditions sur- 
rounding the industry. Strikes in ordinary years have been 
only a minor cause of lost time. The loss of time is least 
in the fields of the Appalachians and of the Southern Rocky 
Mountains, and most acute in the Mississippi Valley. The 
regions in which the losses are greatest have shown a ten 
dency to become union territory. 


B decreed en coal mines of the United States have a 


EFFECTS OF IRREGULAR OPERATION FAR REACHING 


The effects of irregular operation are injurious to all 
concerned in producing, transporting or consuming coal. 
To the miner it means loss of earning power; it begets in 
him irregular habits, and it is a contributing cause to the 
absenteeism and the large labor turnover complained of by 
the operator. To the mine owner it means high costs per 
ton, administrative difficulties, and mechanical trouble in 
the mine resulting from cessation of work. To the rail- 
roads it means a seasonal load and loss of revenue in 
spring and summer, when normally, as in 1919, large 
numbers of coal cars are idle. To the public it means high- 
cost coal, for the labor and capital engaged in the industry 
must be paid for the ninety-three days on which they are 
idle in each year as well as for the 215 days on which they 
work. It also contributes to the waste of our underground 
resources that results from the present régime of intense 
competition. 

Statistical analysis discloses three distinct types of fluc- 
tuations in production: (1) Secular, (2) seasonal, and (3) 
daily. These will be discussed in turn. 

(1) Secular Fluctuations.—The fluctuations that accom- 
pany business depression, of which the severest have oc- 
curred in 1893-97, 1904, 1908, 1914 and 1919, are profound 
while they last and are beyond remedy by the coal industry 
itself. Only a sixth of the time lost in the past thirty years 
has been due to this cause, however. If the maximum 
effect possible is allowed for these secular fluctuations there 
is still a residue of lost time—on the average seventy-eight 
days per year—which must be due to other factors. 

(2) Seasonal Fluctuations.—Differences in rates of con- 
sumption in summer and winter give a distinct seasonal 
rhythm to the demand for coal. In a normal year, such as 
1913, the rate of production is lowest in April and highest 
in November. If the annual average rate be taken as 100, 
the rate in April in a normal year is about 83 and the rate 
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in November about 115. The productive capacity required 
during the month of maximum demand is thus from 35 to 
40 per cent greater than in the month of minimum demand. 
In the “even” years, when the biennial wage agreements 
are negotiated, the normal April depression is accentuated 
by labor disturbances, in anticipation of which a peak of 
forced buying occurs in March. 

The seasonal variation in demand was marked during the 
pre-war years, 1913-1916. It was obscured in 1917 and 
1918 by the artificial conditions of the war period, but it 
recurred with heightened effect in 1919. The reason we 
had no slump in demand in the spring and summer of 1920 
was that we inherited a deficit of 26,000,000 tons from the 
strike of November-December, 1919. The seasonal varia- 
tion, therefore, may be expected to reappear. 

These statements are based on averages for the entire 
country, from which the averages of individual districts 
depart wideiy. In some fields of the northern Appalachians, 
for example, shipments to the Northwest by way of the 
Lakes, which must be made during the season of navigation, 
flatten the curve of demand or even transform the summer 
slump into a gentle peak. It is in the Middle West that 
seasonal fluctuations are sharpest. In Illinois, for ex- 
ample, the production in November, even in years of no 
wage negotiation, is twice as great as in April. 

(3) Daily Fluctuations.—Even within the week, in times 
of active demand, there is a distinct rhythm from day to 
day. Car supply is best on Monday and becomes less and 
less satisfactory as the week progresses. Production on 
Saturday, therefore, is likely to be 15 per cent less than on 
Monday. The daily fluctuations are not the least significant 
of the irregularities which beset coal-mine operation, for 
they indicate that even at times of maximum demand the 
mines do not work full time. 


MINE CAPACITY INFLATED BEYOND MAXIMUM WEEK’S OUTPUT 


We have thus noted not only that there are years when 
production is below that of the maximum year, seasons in 
the year when it is below that of the maximum season, 
and weeks in the maximum month when it is below that 
of the maximum week, but even that there are days within 
the maximum week when it is below that of the maximum 
day. In fact, there probably has never been a day in recent 
years when all the mines and all the miners were working 
an once, although this perfect adjustment of operation to 
capacity was nearly reached on the Monday of the last week 
before the strike of November, 1919. The best working 
time ever attained in a six-day week was 86.8 per cent of 
full time (forty-eight hours), in July, 1918. 

Early in December, 1920, when’ production was very 
heavy, the mines averaged less than 75 per cent of full 
time. The estimated present capacity of the mines and 
working force is at least 16,000,000 tons a week, yet the 
maximum ever produced in a single week was 13,146,000 
tons. In other words, our mine capacity and labor force 
are not only greater than the average need but they are 
much greater than the maximum need. To borrow a phrase 
from power engineering, our mine plant not only has a 
bad load factor but it is much larger than is needed to meet 
the peak load. 

So great an economic waste challenges attention. Before 
considering, however, the measures which have been pro- 
posed to prevent it, the causes underlying the inflation of 
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capacity beyond even maximum requirements must be under- 
ood. 

" The area underlain by coal in the United States is enor- 
mous (458,000 square miles), and a great part of the coal- 
bearing land east of the Rockies had been taken up in small 
tracts for farming or for other purposes before its value 
for coal was known. In the East it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to find a block of unoccupied coal land at 
once close to transportation facilities and big enough to 
support a large modern operation, but until recently there 
was room for all comers. To suppress competition by buy- 
ing up the reserves has therefore been impossible. In fact, 
the wide dissemination of ownership in itself has tended 
to stimulate development, for each possessor of coal-bear- 
ing land wishes to realize on his holding. 

The coal beds are generally thick, lie nearly flat and are 
but little faulted. They are readily accessible from slopes, 
drifts or shallow shafts. Under such conditions, although 
a large modern mine may involve an investment of capital 
running into millions, it is possible to open up a small mine 
at low initial expense. The capital required may often be 
raised locally, partly because of the “jingle fallacy,’’ which 
has deceived so many investors in mining enterprises—the 
fallacy of thinking that 6 per cent on a mining stock is the 
same as 6 per cent on a mortgage and neglecting to write 
off the depletion. The nature of the resource has thus en- 
couraged overdevelopment. In addition, transportation—no 
less important—has been guaranteed the new enterprise. 
The factor limiting output in a time of high prices usually 
has been car supply; at such a time anybody with cars to 
load could sell coal. No matter how overburdened the rail- 
road serving the coal field might be, it has been obliged by 
law to put in a siding and supply cars for the new operation. 
The opening of the new mine does, indeed, dilute the car 
supply of the entire region, but the operator can count on 
his pro rata share of the cars available. 


INCENTIVE REQUIRED FOR NEW DEVELOPMENT 


The factors necessary to new development—coal lands, 
capital and transportation—therefore have been easy to 
bring together if a sufficient incentive was present. The in- 
centive has been the periodic recurrence of high prices. 
Coal is a necessary of life for which substitution on a signifi- 
cant scale is impossible. The demand for it, therefore, is 
highly inelastic. Moreover, when a scarcity exists the bid- 
ding for emergency supplies is concentrated on the limited 
margin of “free coal”—that is, coal not under contract. No 
one knows just how much of the output is under contract 
and how much is available for spot purchase, but normally, 
over the country as a whole, the proportion of spot coal is 
perhaps 25 per cent. The moment production is interfered 
with, however, the margin of spot coal shrinks. At the same 
time the number of persons who want to buy spot coal in- 
creases, for many who thought themselves protected by 
contracts find their contract deliveries curtailed and have to 
enter the spot market. 

The interaction of these two principles—the inelasticity 
of demand and the contraction of the spot tonnage in times 
of scarcity—brings it about that even a slight maladjust- 
ment between supply and requirements may produce a 
spectacular rise in the spot price, such, for example, as 
took place in the summer of 1920. These higher prices in 
times of active demand apparently were the prime incentive 
to the new development which has kept the mine capacity so 
far in excess of possible requirements. Although in compar- 
ison with the war years prices before 1916 seem modest 
indeed, the spot price would rise almost every year to at- 
tractive levels during the limited period of brisk demand, 
and.occasionally, as after the anthracite strike of 1902, even 
contract prices would rise well above the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The inflation of mine capacity in times of high prices 
has been strikingly demonstrated in the last five years. 
Since 1915, when the spot price began to rise sharply in 
response to the war-time demand, there has been an extra- 
ordinary increase in capacity. In 1915 the annual capacity 
of the soft-coal mines was about 675,000,000 tons. Today it 
is certainly 800,000,000 tons, and there is evidence point- 
ing to a figure of 900,000,000 tons. The increase in five 
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years, therefore, has been between 125,000,000 and 225,000,- 
000 tons, or between 19 and 33 per cent. The increase has 
been particularly marked during the last twelve months. It 
is not due alone to the opening of new wagon mines or the 
reopening of old mines long abandoned. It means also a 
number of large new workings and heavy investments in 
new development work, new equipment, and new mining 
machines at properties already established. A significant 
change has been the increase in the number and output of 
steam-shovel strip pits. The aggregate effect of these influ- 
ences on capacity has been great, and the bituminous in- 
dustry probably was never more heavily overdeveloped than 
it is today. 


FACTORS THAT COMBINE TO INFLATE MINE CAPACITY 


The lure of occasional high prices was what enticed new 
companies to enter the field. When they were once in, 
other forces compelled additional development. The neces- 
sity of pushing development in order to be able to meet 
carrying charges on extensive investments in coal lands was 
pointed out years ago by Walker. Either for speculative 
purposes or to anticipate their competitors, many com- 
panies have acquired coal lands far in excess of the reserve 
they needed for their mines. The recurring interest on 
those investments must be paid in cash, and often the only 
way to raise the cash is to open more mines and sell more 
coal. Every new mine means dilution of the demand and 
of the car supply in times of shortage, and consequently a 
slight decrease in the working time at the mines the com- 
pany is already operating. But the company knows that 
the new mine will be allotted its share of the available cars 
and that most of the dilution will be passed on to its com- 
petitors. Under these conditions the tendency to new de- 
velopment proceeds as inevitably as the physical process of 
osmosis. 

These factors combine to inflate mine capacity. At this 
point another factor enters in which impels the owner to 
operate his property as near to its capacity as he can, even 
when the price is low. As Walker further pointed out, the 
individual operator cannot curtail his output without in- 
creasing his costs, and when the margin of profit is small’ 
he dare not increase his costs. The extra amount of coal 
produced by him has “much less effect in depressing the 
market price than in diminishing his own costs,” and he is 
therefore compelled to continue to sell coal on the narrow- 
est margin, or perhaps at a loss. 

The picture is not complete without a reference to the 
evil results of overdevelopment and overproduction when 
the price is deflated. The abounding prosperity enjoyed by 
the coal industry during the war years and in 1920, when a 
combination of circumstances kept prices high, is likely to 
make us forget the conditions of 1914-1915. At that time 
the market was depressed, and competition forced prices 
down below the cost of production. Rather than abandon 
his mine, many an operator sold coal at prices barely above 
the immediate cost in labor and materials, and below cost 
when reasonably computed. Coal-mine credit was poor 
and many companies went into the hands of receivers. There 
is abundant testimony that most of the time before the 
war the industry was operating on a very narrow margin 
of profit. It is such competition as this that makes inevi- 
table the wasteful methods of mining which in many of our 
fields leave half the coal behind in the ground in a manner 
that renders its ultimate recovery very unlikély. 


MEASURES PROPOSED TO OVERCOME IRREGULAR OPERATION 


To eliminate the waste involved in irregular operation 
is thus an economic problem of real importance. Obviously 
the magnitude of the loss cannot be accurately determined, 
but I would hazard the opinion that at present levels of 
wages and costs it constitutes a tax on the consumer in the 
neighborhood of a million dollars per working day. The 
bituminous operators are not unmindful of their responsi- 
bility and may take heart from the fact that the anthracite 
operators have successfully combatted the evil. In the 
nineties and the first decade of the twentieth century, work- 
ing time in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania was even 
less satisfactory than in the bituminous fields. By offering 
discounts in prices, by constructing storage yards, and by 
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other devices the anthracite operators have done much to 
flatten the curve of demand and have raised their working 
time to a point far above that reached by the bituminous 
industry. 

Various measures designed either to stabilize the demand 
for bituminous coal or to regulate competition and over- 
development have been proposed, and will be discussed in 
turn. I have no new solution to offer and no concern with 
any of the measures advanced by others beyond a state- 
ment of their merits and defects. 

The 30-Hour Week.—One of the arguments advanced by 
the United Mine Workers in favor of the 6-hour day and 
the 5-day week has been that this arrangement would limit 
the amount of coal that could be produced in the season 
of active demand, and so force greater activity in the slack 
season. Although this might be the immediate result, it is 
hard to see how the plan would in any way change the 
demand. Its first effect would be to cause high prices at 
the mines for coal for winter delivery. It would encourage 
_ new development and so would tend to make worse the 
very condition it is intended to improve. 

More Cars.—To the operator marketing his coal in times 
of high prices nothing is more disappointing than the “car 
shortage” that is likely to prevail at such times. Dissatis- 
faction with existing transportation facilities takes two 
forms: (1) Complaints of unequal distribution of the car 
supply, due to the practice of assigning cars, the use of 
private cars, etc., and (2) complaints of general inadequacy 
of the transportation system, either through lack of suffi- 
cient cars, sufficient motive power, yard and track facilities, 
or any other cause which prevents cars from being placed 
and removed as fast as the mines are able to load them. 
With the first of these complaints we need not concern our- 
selves here. The disagreement over the assigned-car prac- 
tice is essentially a dispute between the operators and the 
railroads, or between one operator who benefits by the 
practice and another who is penalized by it. It has no 
great influence on the working time of the industry as a 
whole, except indirectly as it may cause dissatisfaction 
among the workers in certain mines and thereby may breed 
strikes. 


PEAK DEMAND FOR CARS EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY 


With regard to the second complaint it is clear that at 
present the peak demand for cars is far in excess of the 
supply. Whenever the market is active, transportation 
tends to become the limiting factor in coal-mine operations, 
which is simply another way of saying that the mines are 
developed to a capacity far in excess of the car and track 
capacity. The adequacy of the present railroad equipment 
available for handling coal will be discussed by Mr. Gutheim. 
No doubt we need more cars. The point will bear emphasis, 
however, that merely increasing the transportation facilities 
will not improve the working time at the mines over an 
extended period. More transportation will have no effect on 
the seasonal character of the demand for coal. In fact, un- 
limited transportation would tend to emphasize the in- 
equality between spring and autumn demand, 

Car shortage in time of active buying has been the sole 
influence depressing the peak of seasonal demand, the only 
thing that has kept us all from ordering our coal the week 
before we wanted to burn it. While car shortages have 
been of frequent occurrence, it is a curious fact that only 
in a few instances have they curtailed the consumption of 
coal. In the winter of 1917-18 consumers actually went 
without coal, the cause unmistakably being the failure of 
the railroads to provide cars for loading coal at the mines, 
or still more, to deliver coal already on wheels. But for 
the most part the effect of car shortages has been to limit 
the quantity of coal which could be produced in the fall 
and winter, thereby putting up the price and inducing many 
consumers to lay in a reserve supply in the spring and 
summer. 

Furthermore, it is no less important to utilize the rail- 
road plant steadily throughout the year than to provide 
regular employment for the mine plant. The investment 
in open-top cars alone is at least of the same order of 
magnitude as the investment in coal mining, and the share 
of the entire capital invested in the railroads of the country 
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that is applied to hauling coal probably is greater than the 
entire capital invested in mining both anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal. To ask the railroads to spend money enough 
to give the mines a 100-per cent car supply in times of 
peak demand is to ask them to do the very thing the opera- 
tors themselves are trying to avoid. 

The statement that a great increase in the number of cars 
and in transportation facilities will be of no benefit to the 
industry applies only to the industry as a whole; it may not 
apply in a particular locality. New cars under private 
operation of the railroads will, of course, mean new cars on 
particular lines, not on the railroad systems considered as 
a whole. New cars on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. may 
largely benefit the operators along that road, making it pos- 
sible for them to participate in larger degree in supplying 
the country’s demand for coal, but what the Chesapeake & 
Ohio operators gain other operators on other railroads lose. 
Let no one suppose that by indiscriminately increasing the 
number of cars and the carrying capacity of the railroads, 
the problem of irregular operation in the coal industry will 
be solved. 

Dovetailing Work with Other Seasonal Industries.—It is 
frequently urged that mine workers may find employment 
in other occupations during periods of idleness, and in fact 
there is a slight seasonal migration of men to and from 
the mines. The evidence submitted to the Biturcinous Coal 
Commission on this point, however, failed to indicate that 
the opportunities for such transfer of labor from mine to 
farm or factory are extensive. The most promising field 
for the practice would appear to be the Middle West, where 
many of the mines are near farming regions. If the mines 
were closed during the entire summer, the miners might 
indeed seek other employment, but instead they continue 
to work two or three days a week. 
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Mining on an extensive scale, at least, is of necessity 
a continuous operation. Unless roof and bottom are un- 
usually stable any long interruption to operation invites 
disaster. Furthermore, in the Appalachian region, where 
the greater part of the coal is produced, most of the min- 
ing towns are far from other industries. The typical min- 
ing settlement of West Virginia is in a narrow mountain 
valley, where space for even gardening around the houses 
of the employees is scanty. The proposal is suggestive 
enough to deserve careful study, but it appears to offer 
no adequate solution for intermittency of employment at 
the mines. 
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Improvements and New Work; Defers Trade Revival 


merce, Thursday evening, June 23, T. H. Watkins, 

president of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion, the guest of honor, delivered an address concerning 
the welfare and prosperity of central Pennsylvania. The 
Pennsylvania Coal'& Coke Corporation, which Mr. Watkins 
heads, employs approximately 4,500 mine workers, and his 
remarks therefore have particular significance on matters 
affecting the welfare of mining communities. 

Mr. Watkins said in part: 

“What the people of this country are looking for is 
cheaper coal. The unions are not showing them the way. 
They do not want to carry any more government charges 
in order to favor 600,000 men as against the millions of 
workers on the farms and in the factories. 

“There is no need for the ‘snowbird’ operator, who ap- 
pears only in time of stress to make matters worse for all. 

“Is it realized what a continuation of the present con- 
dition means to this district? I believe not. What happens 
is this: The buyer takes his coal from the district that has 
faced the facts and made the readjustment. The stand-pat 
district shuts down. Thousands of men lie idle. Improve- 
ments and new works cease. All new work will be stopped 
short, all attempts to improve living and housing conditions 
or even to keep up ordinary repairs will be prevented by 
inability to make both ends meet. The hope of better mar- 
kets and higher prices in the fall is gone. Instead of weeks 
it now looks like months and years. 

“The miner is entitled to a fair and liberal wage because 
of the hazardous nature of his work and the intermittency 
of demand; the operator to a fair return on his investment. 
Any attempt to get cheaper coal through ignoring these 
facts or by government ownership or regulations means 
greater costs, less efficiency, loss of individual initiative, 
disaster and increased taxation which the public will pay. 


\" A BANQUET held by the Patton Chamber of Com- 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND JOINT AGREEMENTS 


“The theory or principle of collective bargaining began 
with the development of machinery, the growth of corpora- 
tions and the: gradual increase of large units employing 
thousands of men. It became necessary for the workers 
to organize in order to protect their claims against injustice 
or oppression. Out of this condition grew a system of joint 
agreements made by representatives of each group covering 
wages and working conditions. Twenty-one years ago wages 
were terribly low, living conditions were bad. Operators 
faced bankruptcy. Those conditions must never return. 

“The employer has learned that ‘the laborer is worthy 
of his hire’ and the employer more than ever before under- 
stands his responsibility to society. The prosperity and 
contentment of the workers are a part of his problems. 
The necessity for the professional labor leader is passed. 
Men like John Mitchell, W. B. Wilson and Patrick Gilday 
did good work. The Brophys and Alexander Howats would 
destroy the structure they built on the foundation of recog- 
nition of each other’s rights in collective bargaining and 
the joint obligations owed to the public. The main object 
of the professional labor leader today is to keep the employer 
and the employee from conferring together. 

“This district, through the dictation of the international 
organization with headquarters in Indianapolis, has been 
subordinated and its officers sustained and encouraged in 
refusing to meet with the operators’ association of the dis- 
trict on matters of policy for the purpose of discussing the 
basis of a scale until what is known as the Central Com- 
petitive Field scale committees of operators and miners had 
come to an agreement, the Central Competitive Field being 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and western Pennsylvania. 

“There probably always will be something to discuss, 
provided we continue to have conferences. I say provided . 
- because some of us think that the principle of collective 
bargaining has been thrown into the discard by the officers 





of District No. 2 in refusing a request of the Central Coal 
Association for a joint conference, which was asked for 
the purpose of discussing the grave situation existing and 
concerning the operators and miners, as well as the people, 
of this district. 

“It could very well have been discussed at that meeting 
whether or not it was best for all interests to meet the 
situation by a wage readjustment and it probably would 
have been, but first and foremost was the idea that our 
interests were more or less mutual and that when any 
grave emergency or change in conditions occurred during 
a scale agreement it was advisable to get together and 
have a frank interchange of views. Such conferences have 
been previously held. 

“I confess my patience is about exhausted—not about 
being fair, but in getting from the other side the same 
spirit of co-operation and understanding. I fear we have 
come to the parting of the ways on collective bargaining 
as the district officers of the United Mine Workers in- 
terpret it. I shall not ask for another (conference), or at 
least I will not until conditions are materially altered. 

“Mr. Brophy and his associate officers, I understand, are 
sponsors for what is called the ‘miners’ program.’ Mr. 
Brophy said in the pamphlet that after reading ‘you will 
run short of ideas.’ I still have an idea left. When that 
program is read by sane men and women theré are millions 
who will have an idea left, and that is that these officers 
had better join Big Bill Haywood in Russia. That is where 
they are trying nationalization on a big scale. 


“MINERS’ PROGRAM” WOULD ELIMINATE OPERATOR 


“This program proposes to do away with the operator. 
So, these officers do not choose to meet us to discuss these 
matters. They want the 6-hour day 5 days a week. 
They do not mention the Cleveland convention demand for 
a 60-per cent increase. It would cost them nothing to speak 
of, only to at once completely empty the pay envelope 
throughout the district dealing with the union. 

It is almost impossible to take those leaders seriously, 
but we must. They represent an organization that in this 
district collects, through the check-off system and with the 
assistance of the operators, approximately $1,500,000 an- 
nually. Of course if they put the operators out of busi- 
ness there will be no more check-off from them. It may be 
that there will not be any more check-off in any case. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I am in sympathy with the miners. 

“What I want to make clear is that we must all under- 
stand our duty to society and do our part in getting out 
of the troubles the Kaiser brought on the world. We, the 
union operators, are paying a scale that results on full time 
operation in a difference of about 78c. per ton, and on short 
time more than $1 per ton higher labor costs than our 
competitors. We can buy coal from 50c. to $1 a ton less 
than we can mine it. Our company has lost customers 
we have had for years; some for twenty years. The im- 
portant part is not that we have lost it for the balance of 
this year but that we lose that trade for another twelve 
months at least after April 1, next. 

“It is always the union and the union operator who suffer. 
This is because the professional labor leader, through lack 
of courage, ability or intelligence, fails to lead his followers 
through a grave crisis such as this industry and this district 
faces today. 

“T believe the only solution is an immediate readjustment 
of our present scale by mutual agreement with our miners. 
Otherwise I see no work in the district. Miners will have 
to go to other mines at the lower wage rates‘or seek other 
employment or go without employment. I do not want to 
see the wage scale as low as before the war and hope it 
will never be, but I do sincerely believe the 1917 scale is 
fair as compared with other rates of labor, the nature of 
the work and the present cost of living.” 





























The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 




















tation, according to the monthly survey of business conditions 

by the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. “In some localities, 
however,” the survey continues, “the volume of retail transactions, 
allowance being made for the lower prices, equals or exceeds that 
of the corresponding period last year. Appreciable improvement is 
found also in some lines of manufacturing. Those industries which 
were among the first to undergo readjustment are giving evidence 
of increased activity. 

“Nevertheless, it has become more clearly evident that the spurt 
of activity in.some lines of production in the Spring, was, as pointed 
out in the April number of the survey, merely of a seasonal character. 
The expectation of an early upturn in business based upon the belief 
that the increased production in these industries would be sustained 


Fes THE most part production and trade show continued hesi- 








was not well founded. 


It is doubtless a good omen that the scope of 


the necessary industrial readjustment is now. better understood. 
“Improvement in underlying conditions upon which a sustained 


revival of business must be based, however, continues. 


Wages are 


being further adjusted, price declines are less abrupt, and the bases 
of credit are being further’ strengthened through reductions in so- 


called frozen loans and the strengthening of bank reserves. 


Accumu- 


lated stocks of goods in many lines are being reduced, affording the 
bases for larger production in the future. 
“Unemployment in general continued to increase in May, according 


to statistics compiled by the Department of Labor. 


The net decrease 


in the number of employees of representative firms last month, as com- 


pared with April, was approximately one-half of 1 per cent. 


Pre- 


liminary reports for the manufacturing industries of New York State 
indicate a reduction of about 2 per cent in employment in May, as 


compared with April. 
in unemployment.” 


Hosiery Mills Reported Busy 

Wisconsin hosiery manufacturers 
are late this year in getting out 
their fall and winter lines. They 
state they will hold down to fewer 
lines, mostly wool and silk. The 
Phoenix, Milwaukee,  Holeproof, 
Luxite and other plants in Milwau- 
kee are operating at full capacity, 
with a large proportion of night 
work, and report themselves unable 
to catch up with orders. 





Cambria Rail Mill Working Again 

Operations in the Cambria Steel 
Co. plant of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., at Johnstown, Pa., 
showed an improvement last week 
over the past several months. While 
no improvement is noticeable in the 
number and quantity of orders being 
continues to enjoy approximately 
received, it was stated, the company 


Strikes are responsible in part for the increase 


the same percentage of orders as 
has been the rule since the begin- 
ning of the year. The rail mill, 
which had been shut down for about 
two months, has resumed operations. 
One of the structural mills and the 
plate mills also were operating. In 
addition, several of the bar mills 
continued to operate on about the 
same basis as they have been doing 
for the last few months. 





California Lumber Mills Closed 


Slow market conditions are blamed 
for the closing down of two of the 
largest lumber mills in Fresno 
(Cal.) district. The plants are those 
cf the Prescott Brick & Lumber Co. 
and the Routt Lumber Co. The 
owners stated it was. uncertain 
when they will resume operations, 
though it was thought that it might 
be several months; or when a more 
active market permits. 


Rubber Footwear Plant to i 


The Millville, Mass., plant of the 
Woonsocket Rubber Co., footwear 
division of the United States Rubber 
Co., will reopen July 11 after a 
shutdown of six months, it was an- 
nounced last week. About 400 of 
the 700 employees will be re-em- 
ployed. 

A night shift of 300 men began 
work at Fisk Rubber Co. plant at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., Monday, 
June 27. The company has _in- 
creased its day force 250 or more in 
the last few weeks and now has more 
than 2,000 working. 





Solvay Plant Shuts Down 


Operators of the Solvay Process 
Co. in Detroit closed indefinitely on 
July 1, according to an announce- 
nent made by E. L. Pierce, presi- 
dent of the corporation. More than 
1,600 employees are affected. The 
announcement is in line with the 
economy program of the company. 
Coincident with the statement on 
the Detroit plans is a report that a 
15 per cent reduction in the force 
at the Syracuse, N. Y., plant will be 
made. This is in addition to the al- 
ready announced cuts. 





Goodyear Cotton Mills Resume 


The plant of the Goodyear Cotton 
Mills, Inc., planned to reopen Tues- 
day, July 5, with a force of about 
150 persons and a schedule of forty 
hours a week, according to an an- 
nouncement last week. The mills 
closed down ten months ago, when 
between 600 and 700 were em- 
ployed. 





Lehigh Valley Frog Shop Opens 

Announcement was made June 28 
by the Lehigh Valley Railroad that 
its frog shcp at Weatherly, near 
Hazleton, Pa., would resume opera- 
tions July 5 after having been idle 
since April 8. The plant turns out 
frogs for the entire system. 





String of Cotton Mills for Texas 

The Liberty Cotton Mills Co., of 
Dallas, Texas, is planning to estab- 
lish a string of cotton mills in Texas, 
and has chosen Cameron as the lo- 
cation for one of its plants. 





Paper Mill Strike Ended 


Paper mill employees, who have 
been on strike since May 1, agreed to 
arbitration following a conference 
with their employers in New York 
City, Wednesday, June 29. All the 
mills in the United States and Cana- 
da, with the exception of the Inter- 
national Paper Co., were closed by 
the strike. The mills will be operat- 
ing again by July 5, according to 
John P. Burke, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. 
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Luce: Bill Would Require Anthracite Producers to 
Furnish Guarantee of Quality of Coal 


setts, introduced in the House of Representatives June 

27 a bill intended to protect householders against in- 
ferior quality in purchasing anthracite coal. The bill pre- 
scribes standards of purity for the various sizes of domestic 
coal and requires the operator to furnish with each car of 
coal a certificate that the coal is within the prescribed 
standard. 

When the evil in present conditions came to the notice 
of Eugene C. Hultman, Fuel Director of Massachusetts, 
he sketched a bill that might serve as a basis for study 
of the problem. This served, with the help of criticism 
from government experts, as the basis for Mr. Luce’s bill. 

“The blame for working off on the householder hard coal 
containing an excessive amount of slate, bone and other 
impurities does not fall on the half-dozen big companies 
that in ordinary times supply nearly all the market,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Luce. “Trouble comes in abnormal times 
when for one reason or another there is occasion to resort 
to the supplies furnished by what are known as ‘the inde- 
pendents,’ owning a considerable number of small mines 
that ordinarily are not worked at full capacity, if at all. 
Then it is that many an unlucky householder finds his coal 
bin loaded up with fireless coal, producing clinkers galore 
and failing to heat his house. He has just as much right 
to be indignant as the man to whom a grocer delivers 
adulterated food. 

“The difficulty in meeting the situation comes from the 
fact that the evil is only occasional. It would be a pity 
to apply any corrective which would entail a continuous 
and heavy expense running through seasons when there is 
little, if any, poor coal on the market. All the costs of 
inspection and analysis must in the end be borne by the 
consumer, showing up in the increased price of coal to every- 
body. The remedy, therefore, should be in the nature of 
a deterrent, operating when needed. _I have found this in 
an inexpensive system that will hold a constant menace over 
the head of the coal operator. 


RR sete introduced in ROBERT LUCE, of Massachu- 


CERTIFICATE OF QUALITY Must ACCOMPANY COAL 


“The bill sets forth standards of purity for the various 
sizes of domestic coal. The operator is to attach to the 
bill of lading that accompanies every coal car a certificate 
that the coal therein is within the standard of purity. 
Adequate penalty is provided for a false statement in this 
certificate. The inspectors of the Bureau of Mines may 
take samples from any shipment, analyze them, and report 
fraud to the U. S. District Attorney, who must then prose- 
cute. A shipper will never know when his output is to 
be examined, and it is believed he will not often take the 
chance of trouble. 

“If the operator prefers, he may file with the Bureau of 
Mines a statement of the standard of quality he is prepared 
to maintain, and then the certificate shall vouch that the 
coal is within this standard. One purpose of this is to 
let an inferior mine operate at times when the excess of 
demand over supply is such that the public may prefer to 
have poor coal rather than none at all, yet ought to be 
able to know what it is buying. 

“Also, the bill permits a consumer to make a special con- 
tract, regardless of quality, save that the quality must be 
specified in the contract. The practical result contemplated 
in this is to let low grades of coal be used near the mines, 
under special conditions, or even at a distance if the state 
of the market should warrant. 

“For the most part it [the bill] can affect the coal dealer 
only as it requires him to keep for a year the certificate 
that came with the coal and to show it to the buyer on 
request.” 

Mr. Luce, who is a consistent opponent of government 
interference with business, points out that this is in no 
way an attempt to obstruct the operation of economic laws, 





but goes no farther than punishment of the man who de- 
ceives, the man who takes money under false pretenses. 
He is of the belief that on the whole the standards of busi- 
ness morality are as high in the coal trade as in any other, 
and his purpose is not only to protect the pockets of the 
public but also to protect the reputation of the many honor- 
able men in the trade. 

He also is of the opinion that in such matters control 
should be exercised as far as possible by the states rather 
than by the nation. 





I. C. C. Urges Large Coal Consumers to 


Build Up Reserves During Summer 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission issued an appeal 

June 27 to railroads, public utilities and other large 
consumers of coal to build fuel reserves during the -sum- 
mer in order that the railroads may be utilized in coal 
transportation when shipping activities are lessened and 
rail facilities are less congested. 

While “it is not practicable to store a full winter’s sup- 
ply,” the commission said, “if a reasonable reserve is now 
accumulated it will help out greatly when and if a period 
of so-called car shortage occurs later which is in any re- 
spect comparable with that experienced last year.” 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover gave full support to the 


‘recommendation of the commission. Present bituminous 


coal prices at the mines, he said, are not unreasonably 
high and the large coal users of the country should con- 
tract fuel stocks during the summer in anticipation of 
winter needs. 

In its statement, addressed to T. De Witt Cuyler, chair- 
man of the Association of Railway Executives, the com- 
mission declared: 

“As you doubtless know, the production and transporta- 
tion of bituminous coal has been disappointingly small this 
summer and is now at a disappointingly low stage. The 
commission requests that I write suggesting the impor- 
tance, in the interest of the conditions which may exist 
during the late summer and fall, of having the railroads 
and other large users of coal acquire now, while condi- 
tions are easy, a reasonably liberal reserve supply. 

“We suggest that this matter be brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of your association, together with a 
recommendation that in so far as it is practicable they act 
thereon. 

“We realize, of course, that it is not practicable to store 
a full winter’s supply, but if a reasonable reserve is now 
accumulated it will help out greatly when and if a period 
of so-called car shortage occurs later which is in any re- 
spects comparable with that which we experienced last year. 

“We are taking this matter up with associations of public 
utilities, etc., that use large quantities of coal and that 
need a dependable supply.” 





Will Not Strike but Negotiate for Service 


INERS in Indiana believe the strike the universal 

panacea. The time is coming when they will strike 
if the farmer does not deliver the milk or if the rain does 
not fall to moisten the ground. However, much against 
the good will of many of the Indiana miners, it has been 
decided that at present no strike will be called to compel 
the Southeastern Railroad to provide enough coaches in 
the morning for their accommodation. After a meeting 
at which the fourteen or more mines in the field were rep- 
resented three men were chosen who were instructed to meet 
jointly with the train committee and take up consideration 
of the train service with the Indiana Public Utilities Com- 
mission. Then if the commission does not do what it is 
told, the mine workers will strike. 
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Brooklyn Army Depot; 


PENING of bids recently for more than a quarter of 
(): million tons of coal and coke by the Quartermaster’s 

Department of the U. S. Army at the South Brooklyn 
supply base depot aroused considerable interest in the in- 
dustry because of prices submitted. The amounts upon 
which bids was asked were 145,346 tons of anthracite, 
126,555 tons of bituminous and 1,875 tons of coke. Three 
separate days were set apart for opening the bids, the 
major portion being received and opened on June 1. Other 
openings took place on June 6 and 7. 

There were 495 proposals sent out and sixty-four bids 
were received from as many operators and dealers. The 
points of delivery extended from Virginia to Maine and as 
far inland as Pittsburgh. Deliveries are to be made, subject 
to the call of the commanding officer, over the period July 
1, 1921, to June 30, 1922. It is the intention, however, to 
call.for as much of the coal as possible during July and 
August. All contracts are to carry a clause in regard to 
increases or decreases of railroad rates or miners’ wages, 
the prices to be adjusted in accordance with any increases 
or decreases after the contract is awarded. 

The largest individual tonnage asked for called for 
27,000 tons of bituminous Pool 9 coal for the Quartermas- 
ter’s depot at. South Brooklyn. The bids received were: 
Majestic Coal Co., $3.72; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $3.63, 
Pool 9; $3.53, $3.43, $3.18 and $2.98 other mines; W. B. W. 
Haff, $7.35 and $6.56 f.o.b. destination; Haddock Fuel Co., 
$7.53 f.o.b. destination. 


BIDDER MAKES PRICE SUBJECT TO 10C. INCREASE JULY 1 


The bids received for anthracite coal, considerable of 
which is to be delivered at destination, ranged from $8.02 
to $8.95 f.o.b. mine for broken and egg; $7.60 to $9.15 for 
stove; $7.70 to $8.84 for chestnut and from $6.01 to $6.75 
for pea coal. One of the bidders submitted two prices, the 
lower one subject to 10c. per ton increase after July 1. 

For delivering 1,991 tons of buckwheat No. 1 to the 
laundry, port of embarkation, Hoboken, N. J., Burns Bros. 
bid $8.85 per ton and Jagel & Bellis, $7.80. 

Other bids received included the following: 

Air Service Depot, Long Island City; 3,000 tons bituminous— 
Ainesworth Coal & Iron Co., $3.91 f.0.b. mine; W. R. Blight, $2.71; 
Commercial Coal Co., $3.25; Dexter, Carpenter, Inc., $4, Pool 9, 
$3.75, Pool 10; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $2.98 and $3.13, indi- 
vidual mine; Garfield & Proctor, $3.85; Hall Bros. & Co., $3.35; 
Iron Trade Products Co., $2.75; Frank B- Jones, $3.98; Monongah 
Fuel Co., $2.65; Morgantown Coal Co., $2.78; Peerless Coal Co., 
$2.90; Norris Phelps, $3.60; Stern Coal Co., $2.75; Weston Dod- 
son & Co., $3.75, Poo! 10; and N. B. Wittman & Co., $3.45, $2.95 
and $2.90, separate mines. 

Pittsburgh Quartermaster Intermediate Depot, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
268 tons chestnut and 484 tons bituminous.—Bituminous—W. M. 
Hollenback, $2.25 f.o.b. mine; Iron Trade Products Co., $3; 
Moore & Co., $3.50 and $2.75; Morgantown Coal Co., $2.78, and 
Pittsburgh & Clarion Coal Co., $3.60. Anthracite—Weston Dodson 
& Co., $11.81 at destination, or $8.46 f.o.b. mine. 

Fort Monroe, Va.; 1,000 tons each of broken and egg.—Smoke- 
less Fuel Co. offered 1,000 tons of broken briquets at $5.60; 
Weston Dodson & Co., broken, $13.61 at destination, or $8.46 at 
mine ; egg, $13.71 at destination, or $8.02 at mine. 

Camp Eustis, Va.; 2,500 tons bituminous and 300 tons 72-hr. 
coke.—Bituminous—H. P. Brydon & Bro., $2.75; Emmons Coal 
Mining Co., $3.25; W. M. Hollenback, $2.95; Lake & Export Coal 
Corporation, $2.85; Moore & Co., $3.50 and $2.75. Coke—Cauley 
Mountain Coal Co., $8.50, and Smokeless Fuel Co., $5.60 for 
briquets. 

Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Aberdeen, Md.; 2,500 tons egg.— 
Weston Dodson & Co., $11.37 at destination, $8.02 f.o.b. mine. 
12,420 tons bituminous—Ainesworth Coal & Iron Co., $3.91; H. P. 
Brydon & Bro., $2.50; Canadian Coal Supply Co., $3.85 and $3; 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., $3.75; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $2.98 and 
$3.13; Hollenback, $2.73; Iron Trade Products Co., $2.10 and $3; 
F. B. Jones, $3.98; Lynch & Read, $3.15; Morgantown Coal Co., 
$2.78; Moore & Co., $3.50; Peerless Coal Co., $2.75; Valley Camp 
Coal Co., $2.75; George E. Warren, $3.15; Wittman & Co., $2.95 
and $3.45; Dexter & Carpenter, $4.25 and $3.75. 
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Sixty-four Bids Submitted on 273,776 Tons of Coal for 


Quotations Vary Widely 


Middletown Air Intermediate Depot, Middletown, Pa.; 470 tons 
bituminous.—Ainesworth Coal & Iron Co., $3.91; H. P. Brydon & 
Bro., $2.75; Commercial Coal Mining Co., $3.25; Emmons Coa] 
Mining Co., $3.08; Hall Bros. & Co., $3.35; George D. Harris & ° 
Co., $2.95; Henry T. Hidden, $2.75 and $3; Hollenback, $2.10; 
F. B. Jones, $3.98; Moore & Co., $3.50 and $2.75; Morgantown 
Coal Co., $2.78; Peerless Coal Co., $2.90; Pittsburgh & Clarion 
Coal Co., $3.60; Weston Dodson & Co., $6.59 destination, or $4.05 
mine; N. B. Wittman & Co., $3.45 and $2.95. 

Medical Field Service School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa.; 5,500 tons 
bituminous.—Ainesworth Coal & Iron Co., $3.91; H. P. Brydon &. 
Bro., $2.75 ; Commercial Coal Mining Co., $3.25; Victor Cushman 
& Sons, $6.96 f.o.b. destination, or $4.25 mine; Dexter & Carpen- 
ter, $3.75 and $4; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $2.98 or $3.13; 
Harris & Co., $3.05; Henry T. Hidden, $2.85; Iron Trade Products 
Co., $2.10 or $3; Lynch & Read, $3.15; Moore & Co., $3.50 or 
$2.75; Morgantown Coal Co., $2.78; Peerless Coal Co., $2.90; 
Weston Dodson & Co., $6.74 or $5.95 ; Wittman & Co., $3.45 or $2.90, 

Curtis Bay Ordnance Reserve Depot, Curtis Bay, Md.; 2,250 
tons bituminous.—Ainesworth Coal & Iron Co., $3.91 or $2.50; 
Dexter & Carpenter, $3.10 and $2.85; Emmons Coal Mining Co., 
$2.98 and $3; Crescent Fuel Co., $2.60; Davis Coal & Coke Co., 
$3.75; Hall Bros. & Co., $3.30; Harris & Co., $2.35; Iron Trade 
Products Co., $2.10 or $2; Jenkins & McCall Coal Co., $3.35; 
F. B. Jones, $3.98; Monongah Fuel Co., $2.78; Peerless Coal Co., 
$2.40 and $2.75; Wittman & Co., $2.90. 

Penniman Ordnance Réserve Depot, Penniman, Va.; 1,100 tons 
bituminous.—Ainesworth Coal & Iron Co., $2.50; Canadian Supply 
Co., $2.90 and $3.75; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $3.25. 

Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y.; 1,700 tons bituminous run-of-mine.— 
Dexter & Carpenter, $3, Pool 9; $2.85, Pool 10; W. H. Bradford, 
$2.90, Pool 10; Lincoln Gas Coal Co., $3.48; Peerless Coal Co., 
$2.75, Pool 11; W. M. Hollenback, $2.75, Pool 10; F. B. Jones, 
$3.74, Pool 4; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $3.13, Pool 10, and $3.20, 
Pool. 9; Wright Gibson, $3.25, Pool 9; Morgantown Coal Co., 
$2.73; Canadian Supply Co., $3.60; Cherry Trading Co., $3; 
N. B. Wittman & Co., $3.45, Pool 10; $2.95, Pool 11; H. P. Brydon 
& Bro., $2.75; W. H. Blight, $2.87. 

Picatinny Arsenal, N. J.; 10,600 tons bituminous run-of-mine.— 
Dexter & Carpenter, $4, Pool 9; $3.75, Pool 10; Majestic Coal Co., 
$2.97, Pool 15; $3.10, Pool 10; W. H. Bradford, $3.65, Pool 9; 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., $3.75, Pool 9; Lincoln Gas Coal Co., $3.75; 
Peerless Coal Co., $3.30; W. M. Hollenback, $3.21; F. B. Jones, 
$3.74; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $3.13, $3.53, $3.63, choice of 
mine; Wright Gibson, $3.40; Morgantown Coal Co., $2.73; Jenkins 
& McCall Coal Co., $3.65; Alden Coal Mining Co., $3.48; Garfield 
& Proctor, $3.85; Canadian Supply Co., $4; N. B. Wittman & Co., 
$2.90, $3.45 and $2.95, choice of mine; H. P. Brydon & Bro., $2.75; 
W. H. Blight, $2.87; Commercial Coal Mining Co., $3.75, and 
Crescent Fuel Co., $2.60. 

Frankford Arsenal, Pa.: 3,750 tons bituminous.—Dexter & 
Carpenter, $3.15, Pool 9; $3, Pool 10; W. H. Bradford, $2.90; 
Peerless Coal Co., $2.80; W. M. Hollenback, $2.97; Frank B. 
Jones, $3.74; A. K. Althouse & Co., $3.24; Emmons Coal Mining 
Co., $3.38 and $3.43; Wright Gibson, $3.25; Jenkins & McCall 
Coal Co., $3.65; Canadian Coal Supply Co., $3.75; Wittman & Co., 
$3.45 and $2.95; H. P. Brydon & Bro., $2.75; Commercial Coal 
Mining Co., $3.75. 


Bituminous Bituminous 


Stove Chestnut Smithing 24 Lump 
Camp Dix, N. J. 900 Tons 1,500 Tons 200 Tons 24,000 Tons 

Haddock Fuel Co......... ‘Sie $8.48 $3.50 iste 
Weston Dodson & Co..... $8.46 8.46 5.00 $4.50 
W. M. Hollenback......... ae ee 4.35 3.65 
Hall Bros. & Co........... eet AR 3.50 Sune 
Dexter & Carpenter, Inc... i ee 4.00 er 
Emmons Coal Mining Co... ee bial souk 1 3.43 

{ 3.08 
Valley Camp Coal Co...... ks Lee Lae : ee 
N. B. Wittman & Co...... 3.80 1 3.35 

L285 


Dr. GEORGE OTIS SMITH, director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, will sail July 9 for London to attend a special 
meeting on July 20 of the organization committee of the 
International Geological Congress. The other delegate 
from this hemisphere is R. W. Brock, of the University of 
British Columbia. Prof. Brock is the chairman of the 
organization committee. The last session of the Geological 
Congress was held in Canada in 1913. It is thought prob- 
able that the next meeting will be in Belgium in 1922. 
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Recommittal Presages Death of Coal Bills; Frelinghuysen 
Says He Has Just Begun to Fight 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent 


to be the opinion of practically everyone except Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen. The New Jersey Senator told 
the correspondent of Coal Age, after the Senate had voted 
to recommit his seasonal rate bill, that he has just begun 
to fight. “The coal bills have been delayed, not defeated,” 
said Senator Frelinghvysen. “By misrepresenting things 
generally and particularly by claiming that the bills are 
regulatory, when they are not, the coal lobby scored a 
temporary advantage. As a matter of fact, the coal men 
have maneuvered themselves into an indefensible position. 
When the consumers of coal awake to a full realization 
of what has happened, it will be a serious thing for the 
interests responsible for the delay to this legislation. I 
hope it will not take another coal famine to overcome the 
indifference with which Congress is treating this legisla- 
tion. The coal stabilization bill still is on the calendar. 
I shall call it up at the first favorable opportunity.” 
Discussion of the seasonal rate bill was brought to 
an abrupt termination by a motion by Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, that the bill be recommitted. This method fre- 
quently is used to kill legislation, particularly when no 
instructions are given as to amendments. The vote on the 
motion to recommit was 38 to 26. Most of the members of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce voted against the 
motion to recommit in deference to the committee’s action 
in reporting out the bill. The vote developed a number 
of surprises. The first surprise was that Senator Borah— 
usually rampant in his attitude against the so-called vested 
interests—made such a motion. Senator Lodge and Sena- 
tor Ladd voted together in favor of the motion to re- 
commit. Senator Capper, of Kansas, who was thought to 
be one of the strong supporters of the measure, voted for 
the motion. The Senators who voted with Senator Freling- 
huysen, and who therefore may be judged as being particu- 
larly in favor of some federal supervision over coal, were 
Cummins, Iowa; Dillingham, Vermont; Hale, Maine; Hitch- 
cock, Nebraska; Kellogg, Minnesota; Kenyon, Iowa; King, 
Utah; La Follette, Wisconsin; McCumber, North Dakota; 
McKinley, Illinois; McNary, Oregon; Myers, Montana; Nel- 
son, Minnesota; Nicholson, Colorado; Norris, Nebraska; 
Oddie, Nevada; Phipps, Colorado; Robinson, Arkansas; 
Shields, Tennessee; Shortridge, California; Stanley, Ken- 
tucky; Townsend, Michigan; Trammell, Florida; Walsh, 
Massachusetts, and Walsh, Montana. 


Te: Frelinghuysen coal bills are dead. This seems 


STABILIZATION BILL WOULD MEET LIKE FATE NOW 


It is evident that if Senator Frelinghuysen were to call 
up the stabilization bill at this time, it would be recom- 
mitted in similar fashion without delay. 

The National Coal Association takes exception to Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen’s statement that it assisted in the de- 
feat of the seasonal rate bill. J. D. A. Morrow, in charge 
of the association’s Washington office, declared that the 
association is absolutely neutral with regard to seasonal 
rates. Some of its members are strongly in favor of such 
legislation. 

Mr. Morrow expressed the opinion that the defeat of 
the seasonal rate bill should remove the uncertainty that 
evidently has been influencing many consumers to delay 
their purchases of coal. Now that it is known definitely 
that no such reductions are to be made in freight rates 
buying of coal should be begun so that the mines can 
operate on a scale necessary to meet the winter’s require- 
ments. Mr. Morrow called attention to the recent warn- 
ing issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
he interprets as being their notice to consumers that there 
will be no priority orders covering fuel transportation 
next winter. If New England and the Northwest do not 
buy coal now, when empty coal cars are available by the 


mile and mine workers are suffering from lack of em- 
ployment, they should not expect special favors later on 
to make it possible for them to secure their fuel re- 
quirements. 

In opening the debate, Tuesday, June 28, on the seasonal 
coal freight bill Senator Frelinghuysen advocated pitiless 
publicity so that the coal-buying and coal-consuming public 
would know exactly to what length coal operators may go 
in maintaining present high prices. While previously feel- 
ing that the real profiteers were the middlemen and per- 
haps retailers, rather than operators, Senator Freling- 
huvysen said that in view of opposition of operators to 
this legislation, he was persuaded they did not desire gov- 
ernment co-operation and did not want to be interfered 
with, no matter if coal prices should further advance. 

Attacking the National Coal Association for opposing the 
legislation, the Senator said that it did not speak for the 
entire bituminous industry. He charged that the spasmodic 
concern of the association for the welfare of the general 
industry in times of pending legislation has been conspicu- 
ous by its absenee in times of coal profiteering. 


GEORGE H. CUSHING GETS A BROADSIDE 


Attacking George H. Cushing, of the Wholesale Coal 
Association, he said, “Mr. Cushing was violently absurd 
and so absurdly violent and his language was sc rampant 
and rabid as to be deserving of only meager attention.” 

Senator McKellar of Tennessee said it was outrageous 
for the coal industry to have a lobby in Washington and 
produced correspondence between himself and Mr. Cush- 
ing in which he refused to receive registered letters of 
protest against the coal bill. 

During the debate Wednesday afternoon Senator Freling- 
huysen said the propaganda against all coal legislation 
was conducted by a remarkably well organized lobby of 
coal operators and was so powerful that the bill would 
be defeated. He charged that the Stanley amendment for- 
bidding increased rates in winter had mutilated the bill, 
making it ineffective and useless. He then proceeded to 
deliver his “swan song” on the coal bill. 

The people would not stand for some of the things that 
have been going on in the coal business, Senator Kenyon 
said, and they would not stand for seven or eight cor- 
porations in Pennsylvania controlling anthracite and fixing 
the price. He predicted that anthracite would be regulated 
for the benefit of the people. He charged that coal oper- 
ators had done as much as anything else to make bolshevists. 
He did not think the Frelinghuysen bill would give relief, 
though something stronger might. 

Senator Stanley resented the inference of Mr. Freling- 
huysen that as a representative of a coal state, he had 
mutilated the coal bill. He said Mr. Frelinghuysen’s charge 
would be offensive if it was not amusing. Mr. Stanley 
said he had sympathized and co-operated with Mr. Freling- 
huysen in the hope of reducing the price of fuel to the con- 
sumer and stabilizing the industry, but he opposed legisla- 
tion which was a sxi!!ful manipulation of freight rates for 
the benefit of the railroads. 





A Reverberation of the Coal Men’s 


“Literary Fusillade”? 


IGHTNING struck a barn yesterday on Senator Joseph 

S. Frelinghuysen’s farm near Somerville, N. J., where 

President Harding will spend the Fourth. Three men and 

sixty cows were knocked down by the shock, but no one 

was hurt and the damage was slight. — News item, New 
York Herald, June 26, 1921. 
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British Miners, Accepting Mine Owners’ 
Terms, Return to Work 


REMIER LLOYD GEORGE rightly adjudged the vote 

of the British mine workers for a continuance of their 
strike to be a bluff made in the expectation that the gov- 
ernment would modify its terms if it found the mine 
workers were in utter opposition to them. He called their 
bluff by refusing to give them the £10,000,000 subsidy and 
it brought them speedily to a point where they were willing 
to make terms at the figure once offered. The mine leaders 
acquiesced in the settlement providing the offer of a subsidy 
was restored; Lloyd George made the concession requested; 
a vote was taken in the several districts which was over- 
whelmingly for a return, and the mine workers are now 
back at their places. 

The terms are as follows: Government aid shall be 
extended to the miners for a temporary period of three 
months. The permanent arrangement (or new wage scale) 
shall be put into effect on Oct. 1, 1921, and shall last till 
December, 1922. Three months’ notice shall be given of 
any proposed change in the arrangements. The guaranteed 
wage shall be 20 per cent above the 1914 standard. The 
proportion of labor profits to capital profits after fixed 
charges have been deducted—the profit-sharing, in short— 
shall be about 5 to 1 (83 per cent to 17 per cent). The 
reduction in wages will not exceed 2s. (48.6c.) per shift 
in July, a half crown (60.75c.) per shift in August and 
3s. (72.9c.) per shift in September. A national wage board 
will be created, consisting of equal numbers of representa- 
tives of the employers and workmen. 

Slacking by the miners has been deplorably evident. In 
1920 there were 1,248,224 men employed, yet they produced 
only 257,043,450 short’ tons, or 206 short tons per man. 
The tonnage per man in the bituminous mines of the United 
States in 1918 reached 942 short tons and in the anthracite 
mines 672 short tons. “Less coal was raised [in Great 
Britain] in 1920,” says the Daily Telegraph, “than in any 
other year except 1918, and in that year 239,000 fewer 
persons were employed.” The wages of the British work- 
ingmen would be greatly increased if they could be induced 
to work steadily and energetically. 


Work was resumed on a small scale on the Fourth of 


July. Unfortunately, many of the mines are in bad con- 
dition and that will keep thousands of men idle for some 
time. They will not be able to dig coal till the mines are 
put in working order. Some may be closed down perma- 
nently. Normal service is being restored on the railroads 
and all restrictions on the exportation of coal and coke have 
been removed by the Board of Trade. It is estimated that 
only about 60 per cent of the men will be able to work 
during the present month. 





Next Winter’s Coal 


(Editorial, New York Times, June 30, 1921) 


ECRETARY HOOVER and Interstate Commissioner 
Clark warn consumers of coal to stock up while they 
can, or carry their own risks of shortage and higher costs. 
That is cold comfort for hot days, but it is the situation 
as it stands, and long has been evident. Coal could have 
been bought cheaper a month ago, and will probably cost 
a little more in succeeding months. There is a chance 
that it may cost a great deal more if the official advice 
is rejected, and there should be a buyers’ panic during a 
winter storm and interruption of supplies. The coal com- 
panies cannot mine coal for storage. It ties up wage 
money too fast, and the storage problem which is small 
for individual consumers is unmanageable on a great scale. 
It is a curious situation. Anthracite has been produced 
more abundantly than last year, and some small operators 
are selling above the official price of the large producers. 
Bituminous has been underproduced compared with recent 
years, and buyers are indifferent. They see that there 
are plenty of cars and plenty of coal, in fact too much 
coal for profit by high-cost producers, who are idle. They 


fail to consider that, nevertheless, a season’s supply cannot 
be mined and carried in a month or two, and that belated 
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buyers will have to pay what the market asks and this 
year will get no sympathy. They are gambling on the 
chance that if they make enough trouble Government inter. 
vention in some way will lower costs and prices. Experi- 
ence has shown that Government intervention is of doubt- 
ful benefit, and if beneficial is too slow to cheapen this 
year’s supply. 


Pennsylvania Coal Co. Strike Ends 


FTER a week’s strike, having no clearly defined cause 

other than, possibly, that it was time to strike again, 

the mine workers of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. on June 27 

returned to work. The real discontent appears to be with 
the variation in pay between colliery and colliery. 

The officials of District No. 1 ended the strike by a 
threat to revoke the charters of the locals if the suspen- 
sion did not come to an immediate end. -The matter should, 
under the contract, come before the Anthracite Wage Com- 
mission. The strike really lasted only a short time as 
Pittston strikes go, showing that the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. employees are fast coming closer into line. It was ex- 
pected that the order of Vice-President Morris forbidding 
Alex. Campbell, the check weighman of No. 6 colliery, 
from entering on the property of the company might make 
much trouble. This order, made on June 25, however, did 
not prevent a return to work on June 27. Apparently 
Campbell and Rinaldo Capallini are not as obediently fol- 
lowed as they once were. 








Jersey Central Seeks Bids on More Than 
Half Million Tons of Anthracite 


IDS will be received by the Ceneral Railroad of New 

Jersey until noon on July 11 for the following quan- 
tities of anthracite coal for locomotive fuel: 60,000 gross 
tons broken, 420,000 gross tons buckwheat No. 1, 45,000 
gross tons buckwheat No. 2, and 46,000 gross tons pea coal. 
The deliveries are to be made up to and including March 
31, 1922, at Ashley, Mauch Chunk, Phillipsburg or 
Jersey City. 





Twin Cities Ask Suspension of Increased 


Freight Rates on Coal 


PETITION has been presented to the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission upon behalf of the cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, the Minneapolis Traffic Association 
and the St. Paul Association, asking a suspension of the 
increase of rates from $1.89 to $2.024 on soft coal from the 
docks to the Twin Cities, ordered for July 6. Several 
reasons are given for this suspension, including a statement 
that with the order reducing rates on coal to various points, 
there was no change ordered in the Twin Cities rate; that 
the present rate is already more than is warranted under 
present conditions, and any increase is wholly unjustified; 
that no inquiry was made into traffic conditions to the 
Twin Cities which would give any information upon which 
to base an increase. The request is for a suspension of 
increases only, pending a further investigation. This would 
permit the reductions to go into effect and allow the mov- 
ing of coal tonnage which has been held back waiting for 
the lower rates. 





Northwest Dock Association to Continue; 
Will Choose Successor to Groverman 


HE Northwest Coal Dock Operators’ Association will 

not die out, as was feared lately, but will continue its 
activities, according to information received. Operators 
who still belong to the association will meet at Chicago this 
month, the date to be announced later, and will choose a 
man to take the place of W. H. Groverman, who recently 
resigned as manager. One operator said, following the 
announcement of Mr. Groverman’s resignation, that there 
was more need of the association now than ever before, 
and he felt confident that all former members would soon 
return to the organization. : 
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week ended June 25, mounting to 7,669,000 net 
tons from 7,556,000 tons the next previous week. 
Production on June 27 and 28 was heavier than on the 


) Pier ene of soft coal gained slightly in the 


first two days of the previous week and this was further 


evidence of a slight pre-holiday spurt at the mines. In 
view of the slackness of general demand, of the falling 
off in loadings for up Lake movement and: for shipment 
to Tidewater for export, production of bituminous coal 
in the next few weeks will be light. Some observers pre- 
dict occasional drops this summer to 6,000,000 tons and 
many anticipate an average in July and August well 
under 8,000,000 tons, possibly little above 7,000,000 tons 
per week. 

The rate of production in the Middle West in the 
first quarter of this year has been exceeded only by the 
war years of 1917 and 1918, and by 1920. Illinois and 
Indiana are ahead of 1916 and previous years. Penn- 
sylvania, on the other hand, has been going at a rate 
equivalent to 1903 and 1904, and West Virginia is hit- 
ting a pace no better than in 1910. 

Prices continue to soften, Coal Age Index of bitumi- 
nous coal spot prices recording a drop of two points to 
89 on July 5 from 91 on June 28. This is the eighth 
consecutive week of decline in these prices. Pocahontas, 
Alabama and Clearfield were the three coals suffering 
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notable declines in price, the market on smokeless 

going to pieces in the Middle West with heavy offerings, 

Alabama relapsing with summer heat and Clearfield 

suffering from oversaturation in the New England mar- 

ket. Slight gains of 5c. and 10c. per ton were recorded 
by Standard (Illinois) and western Kentucky coals in 
the West and Pittsburgh No. 8 in the East. The gain 

in Ohio is attributed to the slowing up of loading for 

Lake business, for with less coal being screened for 

Lake cargoes, slack, which has been in oversupply, be- 

comes more active. In the main all other coals held firm 

at the low levels quoted last week. As matters are now 

progressing, prices are expected to shake down to a new 

low level, beyond which slight variations up and down 

may be experienced during the summer. 


BEST OUTLETS FOR COAL ARE NOW CLOSED 


The two outlets for soft coal that are given credit 
for maintaining production around the 8,000,000 ton 
mark in May and early June—the Lake and foreign ex- 
port—have now been closed, for the time being at least. 
Accumulations of coal loads at Lower Lake ports waiting 
dumping for movement to the Northwest and Canada 
are being drawn on for the continuation of record boat 
loadings, and until the surplus at dumping ports is very 
much reduced—it was down to 17,000 cars last week 
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from a maximum of 30,000 cars—loading at the mines 
will be discouraged. 

Although the Tidewater piers at Hampton Roads were 
operated at record speed last week and many boats are 
yet awaiting their turn at the piers, buying of coal 
fer export has again receded to the slow and uninterest- 
ing condition preceding the spurt in May and June. 

Anthracite is slowly losing ground. Production, esti- 
mated at 1,847,000 net tons in the week ended June 25, 
was 90,000 tons below the weekly output obtaining for 
several weeks. A better index of what is happening, 
however, is found in prices. With clocklike precision, 
the “companies” added the customary 10c. on July 1 
and an additional 15c. to cover the new Pennsylvania 
State tax. Independents made no changes in prices, 
thus decreasing their lead over company coal. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production and prices of soft coal are both moving 
downward. Demand everywhere lacks life, and mine 
operations are slowing up to keep pace with the poorer 
market. 

The decreases in operating time now center in the North- 
ern and Middle Appalachians, and reflect a slowing up of 
the Lake and Tidewater movements. Coal has been de- 
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livered at the Lake Erie ports faster than it could be un. 
loaded, and in consequence diminished activity is reported 
from the mines in western Pennsylvania and the Panhandle 
of West Virginia. The same factor is important in de. 
creasing running time in the high-volatile fields of southern 
West Virginia. Decline in the tonnage moving to Tide was 
reflected in lessened activity in the Cumberland-Piedmont- 
Somerset region and in the New River field. Among 
the Western districts, Indiana and western Kentucky also 
report a slump in demand. In northern Ohio, Fairmont, 
Pocahontas and northeastern Kentucky, as well as in certain 
of the trans-Mississippi States, a slight improvement has 
occurred. 

The all-rail movement to New England changed but little 
during the week ended June 25. Reports to the American 
Railway Association show that 3,301 cars of anthracite and 
3,578 cars of bituminous coal were forwarded eastbound 
over the Hudson. 


CARS OF COAL FORWARDED OVER THE HUDSON TO EASTERN NEW 
YORK AND NEW ENGLAND* 


1921 1920 
Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 
Ss | eee 3,030 3,143 3,432 2,817 
LSS | eee 3,571 3,478 3,255 3,874 
SS: | ee 3,301 3,578 2,164 4,112 


*Figures furnished through the courtesy of the American Railway Association. 


The only factor limiting production in a significant degree, 
according to the Geological Survey, is lack of demand. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, I’.O. B. Mines 














Low-Volatile, Eastern Market May 31, June 21, —_ 28, July 5, Market May 31, June 21, June 28, July 5, 
Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921t Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.75 $5.50 $5.65 ” oe 00 Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... $2.25 $2.10 $2.10 $2.10@$2.25 
Pocahontas mine run. .... Columbus.... 3.50 3.40 3.55 .00@ 3.50 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.65 1.25 1.15 1.10@ 1.25 
Pocahontas a. Columbus 2.70 2.40 2.40 2 26@ 2.40 
ae ge lump.. i .- 14 4 See 4 ges Midwest 
ocahontas mine run. : : : ' i 3.2! ° 
*Smokeless mine run.. 6.50 6.15 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 ee ie na a> + ay ey fee ee 
Clearfield mine run....... 2.35 2.25 2.20 1.80@ 2.40 whe Til mare Fa... fain, ie ois i 230 1:95 190 1.25@ 2.50 
ee sert pe ceo 2.95 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 3.10 Foon) ae Chicago... 3:00 2.65 2.65 2.25@ 3.00 
ponent ume PUM ie Seek a8 Sas 53s See tee Gentes! Ill mieotun...... Chicago... |. 2:40 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.75 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3°35 3.25 3.00 2.75@ 2.85 Central Ill. screenings.. Chicago..... 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.00@ 2.25 
Pool 1! (Navy Standard). Baltimore.... 3.30 2.95 2.90 9.75 Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 3.15 2.90 2.90 2.50@ 3.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York 2:75 2.85 2.75 2.35@ 2.75 Ind. 4th Vein mine run. .. Chicago..... 2.90 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.95 2.85 2.70 2.30@ 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago. .... “ih i Seats 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 3.00 2.70 2.65 2.40@ 2.70 Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago. .... 7 -25@ 3. 
Pool 10 (H. Grn. Low Vol.). New York 2.60 2.50 2.45 2.10@ 2.40 Ind. 5th Vein mine run. .. Chicago..... 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.00@ ‘2 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.60 2°45 2.40 2.00@ 2.35 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago. .. . 2 12 SS a 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.45 2.35 2.30 2.20@ 2.39 Standard lump.. er 22 s/h 73° «478 175 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.) New York 2:15 2.35 2.15 1.90@ 2.090 Standard mine run. parents St. Louis.... 1.75 1.7 : 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.) ....... Philadelphia. 2.35 2.10 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 Sfanderd eremning ‘i 2 oe set fe oe 
Pool 1! (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 2.25 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.165 West Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2°40 
Hi¢h-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.65 1.45 1.55 1.95@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) New York... 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.90@ 2.10 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) Philadelphia.. 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.75 South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) Baltimore.. 1.90 1.75 1.70 1.70@ 1.95 Big Seam lump........... Birmingham... 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.25@ 3.75 
Pittsburgh sc’d. gas...... . Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.50 2.50 2.40@ 2.60 Big, Seam mine run ...... Birmingham.. 2.95 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh mine run(steam) Pittsburgh... 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 1.90 a 3 “See Louisville... .. 3.80 3.65 3.70 3.40@ 3.50 
Pittsburgh slack (gas)..... Pittsburgh... .... 1.60 1.60 1.55@ 1.65 “4 E. Ky. mine run. _, Louisville. . 2.40 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
Kanawha lump --..+ Columbus 3.50 3.45 3.45 3.25@ 3.50  §' F: Ky. screenings. Louisville... 1.75 1.45 1.40 .80@ 1.65 
Kanawha mine run ‘....+. Columbus.... 2.25 2.15 2.20 2.00@ 2.95 Kansas lump ete - ‘ ; ; "" Kansas City. 5.00 5.25 5.40 5.25@ 5.50 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.45 1.20 1.20 1.10@ 1.20 Kansas minerun......... Kansas City.. 4.25 4.40 4.25 4.25 
err med lump. . tenes nace .- : m1 4 +4 ; 44 poe .‘oe Kansas screenings........ Kansas City. 3.75 3.15 3.25 3:29 
ocking mine run. peein'e oe olumbus.... 2. : i 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.00@ 1.20 * Gross tons, f. o. b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 + Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.0O. B. Mines 
Market Freight June 21, 1921 _ June 28, 1921 July 5, 1921f — 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company prey omen ’ s7 40087 75 
OS Peete New York...... $2.61 $7.85@$8.15 $7.30@$7.75 $7 .85@$8.15 30@$7.75 $7.85@$8. 
SES eee Philadelphia. ... 2.66 7.90@ 8.20 7.45@ 7.85 7.90@ 8.20 7.45@ 7.85 300 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 
EL is ois svixn's ose OS a 5.62 12.75 2.50 12.75 12.50 12.75 12.70 
FEE eRe New York...... 2.61 7.85@ 8.50 7.30@ 7.75 7.85@ 8.50 7.30@ 7.75 7.85@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.75 
EE ae ee Philadelphia 2.66 es 20 de 85 — oe vee ae: is ee hee Si 
ee ee hicago........ 5.62 ; ; : ; : 2. 
Stove peed tones een bees New ro“. 5 6 2.61 8.15@ 8.60 7.60@ 8.10 8.15@ 8.60 7.60@ 8.10 8.15@ 8.60 7.70@ 8.10 
Stove Philadelpha. a 2.66 8.15@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.20 8.15@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.20 8.25@ 8.70 7.90@ 8.25 
SSE G55 sea wan woes Chicago........ 5.62 13.20 12.80 13.20 12.80 13.20 12.95 10 
Chestnut New York...... 2.61 8.15@ 8.50 7.60@ 8.10 8.15@ 8.50 7.60@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.60 7.70@ 2 
IN 5 sis 5 Gx <6 Philadelphia... . 2.66 8.15@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.20 8.15@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.20 8.25@ 8.60 7.80@ 8. 
*Chestnut Chicago........ 5.62 12.95 12.70 12.95 12.70 12.95 12.9 5 
Es een New York...... 2.47 5.50@ 6.00 5.85@ 6.20 5.50@ 6.00 5.85@ 6.20 75@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.4 
Se ee Philadelphia. ... 2.38 5.50@ 6.00 6.10 5.50@ 5.75 6.10 50@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.20 
BRR cor cent wiswecs Chicago........ 5.62 10.90 10.80 10.90 10.80 10.90 11.20 
Buckwheat No 1....... New York...... 2.47 2.75@ 3.00 .50 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 
Buckwheat No. |....... Philadelphia. ... 2.38 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 ) rare 
BAGG kak seein onesie New York...... 2.47 1.70@ 2.25 2.50 2 00 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2 
Rice. Philadelphia. . .. 2.38 1.75@ es 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 a ee 5 
oe, Se ae New York...... 2.47 .75@ 1.25 1.50 1 00 1.50 .75@ 1.50 1.5 
Se Philadelphia. . . . 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 bs Sere ria. +56 
ee New York...... | ee ere oer 2.50 cocccesces 5 


* Prices and freight rates net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 

















+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in witelive. 
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July 7, 1921 


The average loss of time ascribed to no market in the last 
week of June was 51.7 per cent. All other factors were of 
minor importance by comparison. ; 

Conditions point to the conclusion that banking and 
financial, rather than price considerations have been para- 
mount in causing the slowness in the coal market. Both 
the public and retailers feel that this is not the time to 
have more money tied up in coal. at 

Final returns compiled by the statistician of the Massa- 
chusetts Fuel Administration show that April receipts of 
anthracite in New England were heavy, but that receipts 
of bituminous were much below normal. Cumulative receipts 
of anthracite for the calendar year to April 30 were 4,181,- 
000 net tons, increases of 48 per cent and 36 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1919 and 1920, respectively. 
Cumulative receipts of bituminous were 5,477,000 net tons, 
as against 5,119,000 tons in 1919, and 5,973,000 in 1920. 


RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL IN 
NEW ENGLAND * 


By Tide By Rail Total 
it 
Apu 1921. ast Senienednncvona’ 306,000 599,000 905,000 
DE ikatigciaieiatensraeeg: <n 573,000 797,000 
ETE 572,000 782,000 
Api 121... CSiceecactaianireaulalls 604,000 586,000 1,190,000 
EE 56a 0:3 12 ain wane erie 710,000 684,000 1,394,000 
April, 1919.........--. 718,000 729,000 1,447,000 


*Compiled by Massachusetts Fuel Administration. 


The tonnage of soft coal dumped at lower Lake Erie 
ports during the week ended July 4 was 1,145,517 net tons. 
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Apr May —_ June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. 
Estimates of Production 
FrRoM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 
1921 - 1920 — 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date(a) 
on | 8,010,000 175,470,000 10,355,000 227,245,000 
Daily average.... 1,335,000 1,280,000 1,726,000 1,651,000 
A TAS | 7,556,000 183,026,000 10,095,000 237,340,000 
Daily average.... 1,259,000 1,279,000 1,683,000 ,653,000 
FRG DSC 05 s:0 3 7,669,000 190,695,000 10,556,000 247,896,000 
Daily average.... 1,278,000 1,279,000 1,759,000 1,657,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year's week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (6) Revised from last 
report. (c) Subject to revision. 








ANTHRACITE 
1921 —~ — 1920 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date(a) 
Ts | eee 1,963,000 41,109,000 1,960,000 39,107,000 
Ae | 1,941,000 43,050,000 1,853,000 40,960,000 
June 25.. .. .... 1,847,000 44,897,000 1,870,000 42,830,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (b) Revised from last 








report. 
BEEHIVE COKE 
Week Ended — 
June25 June 18 June 26 1921 1920(a) 
1921(c) 1921(b) 1¥20 to Date to Date 
50,000 53,000 406,000 3,353,000 10,532,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (6) Revised from last 
report. (c) Subject to revision. 
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Coal Age Index, 89, 400 
Week of July i, 

1921. This diagram 
shows weekly changes 

in the spot prices of 

bituminous coal in 

the United States as 350 

a whole. All prices * 
are reduced to one 
figure and compared 
with the average ‘| 








government price of 
1918, taken as 100. 300 

Actual spot prices J 

for each coal are 

given in the table A 1920 
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against 1,096,035 tons in the week preceding. Of the total 
dumpings, 1,112,476 tons were cargo coal and 33,041 tons 
vessel fuel. The total movement for the season has been 
10,261,285 net tons, an increase over 1920 of more than six 
million tons. 

The export movement from Hampton Roads up to the 
end of June continues at practically the. same rate as dur- 
ing May. During the week ended June 25, 298,569 net tons 
were dumped for foreign cargo and 71,981 tons for bunker, 
an increase in cargo coal over the week preceding of 9,681 
tons, and a decrease in bunker fuel of 24,999 tons. 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN BUNKER COAL DUMPED OVER PIERS AT 
HAMPTON ROADS 


(In Net Tons) 


Foreign Total 
Export Bunker Foreign 
Weekly average: 
Septenier, 0920, - 2... 6 oo kee chs gee vene 271,321 49,756 321,077 
IRCA oie chs 5.5.65 s.88e s'norers:4x018'09%% 87,732 38,744 126,476 
PENI GRU oo 562 asecrdss. «e050 4:46 doe 0.0 0 ee 137,632 67,960 205,592 
| Sa ee nee eee 278,502 97,062 375,564 
Week ended— 
UIE aharc ost Rise. b clad as wa DER 342,373 78,538 420,911 
RUNNIN Ssh seo Sita Nieves Sekar severe 359,585 123,332 482,917 
I a: Sacra odie warn nuriatedwmdres 288,888 96,980 385,868 
POM F515 Wink G saw da dere nn Bd one PO 298,569 71,981 370,550 


ANTHRACITE 


Hard-coal production continues steady in comparison with 
bituminous, although the week ended June 25 saw a slight 
decline, when the total output, according to the Geological 
Survey, was 1,847,000 net tons, as compared with 1,941,- 
000 tons in the week preceding. Cumulative production for 
the calendar year is now 44,897,000 net tons. 

The market for steam coal is as dull as ever; prices 
quoted are purely nominal, as concessions are being made 
to move these sizes by both classes of shippers. With 
domestic demand on the down grade and steam sizes in 
such oversupply, maintenance of operations is becoming 
difficult for independents. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production was 50,000 net tons for the week 
ended June 25, a decrease of 3,000 tons as compared with 
the preceding week. Cumulative production for the year to 
date is now 3,353,000 net tons, as compared with 10,532,000 
tons during the corresponding period of 1920. 

Connellsville spot quotations are $3 for furnace and $4.25 
@$4.50 for foundry. The outlook of blast furnaces that 
normally consume coke has not improved, and if prospects 
are to be judged by the rate at which pig iron is absorbed 
from furnace stocks the worst is yet to come. 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 














French Imports and Exports 
By Cable to Coal Age 


Imports of coal into France in April 
were 1,156,000 metric tons, a drop from 
1,348,132 tons in March, and were the 
lowest for many months. Receipts 
from Great Britain were 388,000 tons, 
a slight gain over both February and 
March, despite the fact that the British 
mines had no production in April. 
Receipts from the United States in 
April were 55,000 tons, compared with 
82,855 tons in March and 394,316 tons 
in January. 

Imports of coal to France during the 
first quarter of 1921 were well under 
the monthly average for 1920 of 2,021,- 
800 tons, with the exception of Janu- 
ary, when 2,116,527 tons were received. 
Imports of coke and briquets show a 
decline from the 1920 monthly figures 
of 358,224 tons and 169,346 tons re- 
spectively. 


FRENCH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COAL 
FIRST QUARTER, 1921 
(In Metric Tons) 























COAL 
Imports from January February March 
I see oo s ci 378,093 278,889 189,067 
United Kingdom... 705,377 377,261 383,418 
See 64,434 46,665 86,085 
United States. . 394,316 160,086 82,855 
Germany. . ... 542,934 485,950 583,850 
Other countries... . 31,373 34,493 22,857 
BE ebis senate 2,116,527 1,383,344 1,348,132 
COKE 
EE en 942 890 1,028 
United Kingdom. .. 12,568 2,939 600 
Belgium.......... : 1,084 62 2,319 
Germany... At 559,192 304,656 77,714 
Other countries... 4,812 1,991 300 
BD heii cakdn's 578,598 310,538 81,970 
BRIQUETS 
baci ois sek is 3,065 3,843 4,266 
United Kingdom 42,762 20,594 11,032 
es 5,481 815 3,872 
oe eee 119,628 49,810 19,148 
Other countries... . 2 2,000 
~Total........... 170,878 77,062 38,323 
COAL 
Exports to January February March 
ae 836 620 2,200 
Switzerland. 4,650 2,338 782 
aes 97 76 
Germany 686 = 3,479 
ee 3,359 2,775 
Luxemburg 1,448 0, 999 12,018 
Other countries 32,271 11,665 19,605 
Bunkers 
French ships...... . 15,695 19,275 16,608 
Foreign ships...... 2,143 7,835 2,347 
a 61,164 54,677 59,890 
COKE 
Switzerland........ 996 659 242 
_. 2a 1,265 4,568 5,885 
Luxemburg........ 40 See 
Other countries... . 137 944 5,281 
os ick omen 2,438 6,211 11,408 
BRIQUETS 
Italy petces bre caukrte kl 161 156 
Switzerland ee 390 Oe. + heees at 
Luxemburg.. 3,527 1,933 1,183 
Other countries... . 1,870 854 1,967 
Bunkers 
French ships....... 804 1,585 605 
Foreign ships...... 304 951 65 
| ee ee ye 6,895 5,540 3,976 


Hampton Roads 


Activity at the piers was marked as 
June came to a close. Tonnage waiting 
for cargo was heavy, as a result of the 
temporary flurry of the week previous. 
Ending of the British strike had not yet 
curtailed dumpings, the June figure ex- 
ceeding any month since July, 1920. 

C.if. prices were reported as follows: 
United Kingdom, including Queenstown, 
Falmouth, and Scotland ports, $12.15; 
Gibraltar, and West Italy, $12.40; 
Havre, Marseilles, and French Atlantic, 
$11.90; Scandinavian ports, $13.40 and 
Havana, $8.90. 

The announcement that the British 
miners have decided to return to work 
has not had any effect here as yet, 
except that charters of a few vessels 
which were to load have been canceled. 

Clearances last week were as fol- 


lows: (Ports given when of record.) 
Tons 


For Argentina: 
Br.. SS Trevarthar....cccccccccctece 6,463 
For Brazil: 


Nor. SS Songelv, for Rio de Janeiro 504 
For Algiers: 
Br. SS Volga ee PR eee 5,633 
For Arabia 
Br. SS Sandon Hall.............- 2,505 
For Italy: 
Ital. SS Montecristo, for Torre — 
errs eer eee 5,385 
For Denmark: 
Dan. SS Gudrun Maersk, for Copen- 
Oo a Shek ea Meee 6,555 
For Australia: 
Am. SS Sunewco, for Birkenhead... 4,379 


Am. SS Sutorpco, for Birkenhead.. 4,400 
For United Kingdom: 

Grk. SS Kalypso Vergotti, for Barry 7,390 
Am. SS Winding Gulf, for Queens- 

town 
Am. SS Bellemina, for Queenstown 
Am. SS Yapalaga, for Queenstown. 
Grk. SS Anna, for Queenstown..... 7,420 
Am. SS Hartford, for Queenstown. . 


Am. SS Edgewood, for Queenstown 8,021 
Br. SS Niceto de Larrinaga, for 
Ne eee 9,050 
Br. SS Cape Ortegal, for Queens- 
La. cabins ass web ele aan sees 6,992 
Am. SS Innoko, for Falmouth..... 7,998 
Jap. SS Kaikyu Maru, for Fal- 
LO a Or Armee. 0,611 
Am. SS Eastern Traden, for Fal- 
1 ESE IS SR Te Se enn ss 
Am. SS Nacatam, for Falmouth... 7,022 
Am. SS Coronado, for Liverpool... 7,685 
Nor. SS Alfred Noble, for Glasgow 7,313 
Am. SS Minnesotan, for Imming- 
RN re hs DOE cal sae xm de oc aie oS 8,337 
For Germany: 
Am. SS Fishkill, for Hamburg..... 6,983 
-~_ West Indies: 
Br. SS King City, for Tenneriffe .. 4,404 
Br. SS Rothbym, for St. Vincent.. 5,586 
For Portugal 
Dan. SS Eleanor Maersk, for Lisbon 2,432 


Br. SS Lord Broughton, for Azores 2,772 
~ Uruquay: 


Du. SS Costdijk, for Montevideo... 3,991 
Br. SS River Orontes, for Levant 
Se eee 3,172 
Ital. ss Cerea, for Gibraltar...... 3.075 
Am. SS Agwistar, for Fort de 
RUNNER ee te te 6,460 
Am. SS Peter H. Crowell, for 
a SS oe eee sree 4,000 
Am. SS Stephen R. Jones, for Las 
PEM tin dis cous ee Gaknus ss we eue 5,640 





WITH THE EXCEPTION OF gas coke, 
all kinds of fuel may now be imported 
to Switzerland from France, the Gov- 
ernment embargo having just been 
lifted. 
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London Coal Market Active 


Termination of the British coal strike 
and the anticipated resumption of pro: 
duction this week, according to cable 


.advices to Coal Age on Monday, July 4, 


revived the London coal market in an 
exceptional degree. Prices are expected 


- to remain comparatively high until the 


market is restocked. Demand for the 
earliest possible delivery of British 
coal, after resumption of work at the 
mines, is reported. Prices are off, how- 
ever, from those in March, preceding 
the strike. Best Admiralty large coal, 
f.o.b. Cardiff, on July 2, was quoted at 


45s. per ton, against 57@58s. for 
March, immediately preceding the 
strike. On the same date Best Blyths 


were quoted on Newcastle-on-Tyne 40 
@42s. 6d. against 42s. 6d.@45s. in 
March and Best. Durham was quoted 
35s.@37s. 6d., unchanged from March. 

The Secretary of Mines stated in the 
House of Commons on July 2, that the 
total imports of. American, French and 
Belgian coal into the United Kingdom 
in the three months, April 1 to June 30 
totaled 1,410,000 net tons, of which 
375,000 net tons were from the United 
States, 481,000 from France, and 
554,000 from Belgium. Imports in May 
were 504,000 net tons at an average 
declared value of 60s. 8d. per ton of 
2,000 Ib. (68s. 2d. per gross ton). The 
government bought this coal abroad 
and sold it for public utility con- 
sumption. 





Coal Unloaded in French Ports 
(In Metric Tons) 
Week Ended Week Ended 








May 26 June 2 
CHANNEL PORTS 

Dunkirk See to ae a ane 600 
eee eee 3,180 2,617 
Dieppe. ce) rr 
Le Havre 11,950 9,765 
Rs ica Pa as ee bo 10,200 6,700 
Caen . ee 900 4,951 
Cherbourg. . A See Shee 2,354 
Saint-Malo............... 850 1,700 
Le Légué Saint Brieuc..... ...... 250 
ee | See 
i | rs ene Ee 
IER oss bin ee Wins winks nie Oo svinek 
oo Re ee ere 5,619 
Saint-Nazaire.. 5,716 
Nantes. . 4,302 
La Rochelle... 3,014 
ee SACRE ee tes 706 10,613 
See ere ae 1,775 
ES ee ee 9,202 
Lorient. . 1,323 
La Rochelle Ville. . 1,604 
Tonnay-Charente. . See eS Ae 284 
PM ok 55s oe ee wis eas bee oes 3,110 
2" 1 (ARES ee ea a 52,483 75,499 


*Mediterranean port. 





BUNKER COAL AT ANTWERP for de- 
livery in the first half of July is now 
quoted at 120 francs per ton. At Bom- 
bay, Indian coal is quoted for July 
delivery at 40 rupees per ton, a decrease 
of 4 rupees from the June quotations. 


Report No. 365 OF THE U. S. SHIP- 
PING BOARD has just been received. The 
subject of the report, which is dated 
June 8, 1921, is “Shipping lines (show- 
ing nationality of companies) running 
out of U. S. ports for foreign coun- 
tries, June 1921.” Names of shippers 
are listed under each port in which they 
do business, further sub-divided as to 
foreign destinations. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 

















New England 





BOSTON 


Market Unchanged — Central Pennsyl- 
vania Mines Hard Up for Orders — 
Hampton Roads Situation Quiet — An- 
thracite Domestic Sizes Shipped in 
Slightly Less Volume. 

Bituminous—There is no preceptible 
change in the situation. Settlement of 
the English strike has removed about 
the last argument of selling agencies 
here and for the next sixty days there 
is only slight prospect of anything 
more than light current demand. Mill 
buyers are keeping aloof from the 
trade, for they themselves see almost 
no sign or reaction in general business. 

Now and then there is occasional 
inquiry for small tonnages on the part 
of manufacturers who are accustomed 
to keeping reserves for three or four 
months ahead. Aside from such scat- 
tered requests, however, there is almost 
nothing doing. 

In some instances, if operators could 
see their way clear to drop their price 
level another 25c. or so it is possible 
row that a certain amount of restricted 
buying would follow. Certain operators 
would do this if they could be assured 
of tonnage enough to run them full 
time six days a week, but on anything 
like present production the overhead 
expense is, of course, high. It will be 
interesting to see developments in this 
respect during the next fortnight. 

The fact is that today the central 
Pennsylvania district, in particular, is 
hard pressed for orders. Output in 
most cases is on a 35 to 40 per cent 
basis. Strenuous efforts are made to 
place spot coal, but so far as this 
territory is concerned, most of them 
are unavailing at the present range of 
prices. : 

At Hampton Roads the situation on 
Pocahontas and New River continues 
quiet. A week ago dumping was on a 
more favorable basis because of deliv- 
eries being made on purchases of a 
month ago, but offshore business is now 
almost as scarce as coastwise. Re- 
handling factors here are able to send 
only light tonnages into the interior and 
for that reason are not making room 
for additional cargoes. Prices on cars 
at Boston, Providence, and Portland, 
range $8@$8.25 per gross ton. 

Receipts both all-rail and by water 
continue relatively light. The railroads 
here are shutting off many of their 
sources of supply and there is small 
chance of increased receipts during July 
and August. 


Anthracite—While it was expected 
shipments of domestic sizes would con- 


tinue in large volume throughout June, 
the last week in the month showed a 
noticeable diminution in shipments to 
New England. 

Certain of the companies have ad- 
vanced prices, effective July 1, but 10c., 
although others have marked up pre- 
pared sizes 25c., the 15c. extra pre- 
sumably covering anticipated payment 
of the new Pennsylvania State tax. 





Tidewater—East 





BUFFALO 
Nobody Wants Bituminous—Going by 
Lake to Get Rid of It—Anthracite a 
Slow Seller. 

Bituminous—The situation continues 
as dull as formerly. Local shippers are 
doing all sorts of things to fill in the 
time, none of them seeing any improve- 
ment likely right away. If it arrives 
this fall they will be pleasantly sur- 
prised. , 

Not finding a ready sale for coal this 
side of the Lakes, the shippers have 
sent it forward by water at the rate 
of about 1,000,000 tons a week, which 
means much congestion before long. 
This heavy movement is the reason for 
so much slack on the market here. 
Shippers are reporting offers of good 
slack as low as 90c. and are holding 
off for a further decline. 

Coal, like all other freight, moves 
by rail at a rapid pace and that adds 
to the decline in prices. Let the cars 
run a little short and prices would 
stiffen up at cnce. The worst of it is 
that the coal consumer does not see 
any early demand for his goods and 
so he is running, if at all, one half 
time or less. 

Quotations remain at $3 for Youghio- 
gheny gas lump, $2.75 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 for Alle- 
gheny Valley mine run and $1.35 down 
for slack; to which add $2.36 for Alle- 
gheny Valley and $2.51 for other coals 
to cover freight to Buffalo. 

Anthracite—Demand continues light 
in spite of advancing prices and the 
assurance on the part of shipping 
agents that there is no prospect of a 
decline. Some mines are shutting down 
for lack of storage room. Some people 
have no money to buy, but there are 
plenty of others who can buy but are 
afraid they will be beaten out of a few 
dollars if they do so now. 

Independent operators manage to 
get considerable coal moved, though 
they say they should have more 
premium than they are getting. The 
outlook is not easily told and it is no 
easier to say that some coal sells at 
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a premium when the ordinary output is 
hard to move. 

Lake — Shipments continue good, 
though it is reported that coal is piling 
up on the receiving docks on the Upper 
Lakes, for if consumers will not buy 
here they are not going to there. Load- 
ings for the week ended June 25 were 
109,100 tons. 

Freight rates continue dull at $1 to 
the Sault; 65@70c. to Chicago, 65c. to 
Waukegan, 60c. to Milwaukee, 55c. to 
Sheboygan and Green Bay, 50c. to 
Duluth, Fort William and Marquette. 

Coke—Furnaces are running quite as 
slow as ever. Nobody feels like ventur- 
ing on a policy for the future, so noth- 
ing can be done but lay in stock as it 
is needed. Prices remain at $4.50 for 
72-hour foundry, $3.75 for 48-hour fur- 
nace and stock, with a little in domes- 
tic sizes moving at $5@$5.25, to all of 
which add $3.64 to cover freight. 





BALTIMORE 


Unusually Flat Bituminous Market— 
Prices Low—Competition Keen—Grand 
Jury Asked to Act Against Hard Coal 
Men. 


Bituminous—The soft coal market 
has been smashing the low demand and 
low price conditions for the period at 
least since before the start of the world- 
war. As to prices, while the best steam 
coals have been making a valiant effort 
to retain a basis of $2.60 and better, 
there is an increasing tendency to drop 
to $2.40@$2.50. Low grade steam coals 
are $1.70@$2. The gas coal range is 
about the same, the best Pennsylvania 
lump offering around $2.50@$2.60. 
mine run demanding about $2.30, and 
West Virginia lump running around 
$2.30 and mine run down to $1.70. The 
demand is extremely light in the home 
field. 

Export business, however, continues 
good, and the prospects look even bet- 
ter, at least for the immediate future. 
The end of the English strike has left 
that trade in such condition that ship- 
pers are figuring that American coals 
will be needed in the United Kingdom 
for many months to come. It is now 
figured that the official announcement 
will show a total export loading at 
Baltimore during June of about 240,000 
cargo and 30,000 tons bunker. The 
numbers of charters for loading here at 
early date are large. 

Anthracite—Requested legal action 
has come to further delay the opera- 
tions of the hard-coal trade. State’s 
Attorney Leach of Baltimore has re- 


quested the Grand Jury to take up the . 


question of an alleged illegal combina- 
tion to fix prices by members of the 
Baltimore Coal Exchange. During the 
war the members of the Exchange, 
under the direction of the Fuel Admin- 
istration at Washington worked out an 
average cost at wholesale on hard coal 
delivered to dealers in this city, and 
after adding freight rates were allowed 
to add an additional $3 gross margin of 
profit. 

’ Since the war the dealers here have 
been following individually this plan of 
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operation and the exchange has been 
issuing a schedule of such prices, which 
is, of course, not binding upon its mem- 
bers as shown by the fact that some of 
them have sold at other rates at times, 
and without penalty from the Ex- 
change. The states’ attorney, however, 
holds that any attempt at price fixing 
is illegal. 

The coal trade has not raised prices 
at retail since April. How it will be 
possible to operate in the future on an 
equitable basis should the Grand Jury 
refuse to recognize the right of deal- 
ers, some of whom receive company 
coal, some of whom receive independ- 
ent coal and some of whom receive 
combinations of both, to confer on 
prices, will be a decided problem. In 
the meantime the Grand Jury agitation 
is likely to further hold up deliveries to 
cellars in this city and to cause addi- 
tional congestion in the fall. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Mine Prices Advanced — 
Tax Not Included—Shipments Become 
Freer—Steam Coals Inactive—Bitumi- 
nous at Standstill — Further Price Re- 
cessions. 

Anthracite—On July 1, prices were 
further advanced, although so far as 
the independents are concerned it is not 
as yet general. The highest individual 
advance was 20c. on the family sizes. 
With the exception of the one company, 
which did not make a reduction on 
April 1, the schedules of the big con- 
cerns went up 10c. on all sizes, except 
steam. 

Retailers had felt that a consider- 
able increase would become effective in 
order to cover taxes imposed by the 
state. It is just possible that the com- 
panies are confident that the tax acts 
will be declared unconstitutional and 
are taking a chance accordingly. How- 
ever, there is still a feeling that before 
bills are rendered for July shipments, 
the tax may be added as a separate 
item. 

Prior to the increase in mine prices 
the retailers in most instances had 
added 25c. to their quotations, except 
pea. This made the cost to the con- 
sumer per gross ton delivered at the 
curb, $14 for egg, $14.25 for stove and 
nut, and $11 for pea. However, there 
is hardly a dealer who allows an order 
to get away, should the consumer claim 
to be able to get coal elsewhere for 
from 25 to 50c. a ton less. 

The only intimation of any indepen- 
dent price cutting has been confined to 
pea coal and the lowest quotation heard 
so far has been $5.50." The larger com- 
panies are now storing an increased 
tonnage of this size. 

Retailers are finding it increasingly 
difficult to interest the consumer in buy- 
ing and one important retailer has 
given it as his opinion that only 40 per 
cent of those who put by their coal in 
former years have ordered to date. The 
steam sizes are loggy, including buck- 
wheat and even cut prices by the in- 
dependents are losing their power to 
move them. The companies are piling 
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up these sizes in storage, although it is 
rumored at times that even they are 
willing to consider lower prices on good 
sized blocks. 

Bituminous—Nothing new developed 
this week, and if anything, the ability 
of the market to absorb coal has been 
slightly more curtailed, due to the 
holiday, as many plants took advantage 
of the occasion to take vacations from 
a couple of days to an entire week. As 
indicative of present conditions it is 
interesting to note that a salesman 
whose territory covers plants with 150 
blast furnaces has found during the 
past two weeks only four furnaces in 
operation. 

There has been a tendency to a further 
shading off in prices of the staple 
grades of coal in this district, the 
changes being shown in the Weekly 
Review. In addition Pool 71 has reached 
the lowest level of the present move- 
ment, with an average of $2.60 and an 
occasional sale at $2.50. The various 
gas coals sold here have also shaded 
off, the range being as follows: Slack 
$1.25@$1.60; mine run $1.60@$2.40, 
and screened $2.50@$2.75. 


NEW YORK 


Domestic Price Advance — Demand 
Easier — Dealers Have Difficulty to 
Move Supplies — Independents Make 
Concessions—Bituminous Demand Slow 
—Movement Off and Quotations Low. 

Anthracite—The usual monthly ad 
vance of 10c. per ton on the domestic 
coals was put into effect on July 1 by 
the majority of the large producers. 
One company increased its mine prices 
25c., while one of the largest independ- 
ent producing companies added 20c. 
Nothing was said about the Pennsyl- 
vania State Tax which became effective 
on July 1 and it was taken for granted 
that the producers intend to absorb this 
additional expense, at least for the 
present. 

It is not expected that any definite 
announcement will be made by the oper- 
ators regarding the new tax until fall, 
when it may be known what action the 
courts will take as to the constitution- 
ality of the law, which is likely to be 
tested. 

Demand is at low ebb and cancella- 
tions of company coals are frequently 
reported. Buying has taken a tumble 
and reports are that many of the 
smaller operations are about to be 
closed down for the time being. 

Wholesale dealers are able to keep 
stove and egg moving. However, it is 
no easy task. The companies are send- 
ing most of their output westward 
while the independents are forcing 
theirs on the market by making con- 
cessions. The schedules of the inde- 
pendent companies are being main- 
tained in hardly an instance. 

Pea is a drug on the market. Here 
there is almost no call for it and in 
order to prevent it accumulating, heavy 
concessions are necessary. The steam 
coals continue to pile up. The barley 
lying in bottoms in this harbor a few 
weeks ago has been nearly cleaned up. 
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Extremely: low prices were heard for 
some of this coal, one boat load being 
let go for $2.65 alongside according to 
report. Retail dealers, as a rule ad- 
vanced their prices on July 1 by 10c. 
to cover the increase of the operators, 

Bituminous—Buying is practically at 
a standstill. Wholesale dealers are not 
optimistic of the immediate future. In 
some years Independence Day has been 
termed the turning point but this jis 
not thought possible this year. Con- 
sumers are in most instances well 
stocked up and with many factories and 
other industries closing down for a 
large part of the month it is more than 
likely demand will take a further 
slump. 

One ray of hope may be seen in the 
suggestion of the I.C.C. that the rail- 
roads lay in a liberal supply of coal 
against a possible shortage in the com- 
ing winter. The ending of the British 
strike had no bad effect upon export 
demand. There were reports of in- 
creased demand from abroad and it was 
said that there had been some place- 
ments. 

Steamers compelled to take on coal in 
European ports are complaining of the 
poor quality and in some instances are 
anywhere from 24 to 48 hours late in 
making this port. Whenever possible 
steamers sailing from New York take 
on sufficient coal to enable them to 
make the return trip. 

There is comparatively little coal in 
the local pools but a much heavier ton- 
nage outside of the pools, some of 
which is classed as distress coal. Low 
quotations for stray cargoes were heard, 
one boat loaded with Pool 10 being 
quoted $5.60 alongside. Tidewater quo- 
tations f.o.b. piers ranged about as fol- 
lows: Pool, 1, $6.25@$6.50; Pool 9, 
$5.85@$6; Pool 10, $5.40@$5.75; and 
Pool 71, $6@$6.10. Quotations for 
Ligonier range $1.90@$2.15, f.o.b. mine 
and for Shawmut and Punxsutawney, 
$2.20@$2.40. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Record Dumpings for June—U. K. 
Business Still Active—Prices Soften. 

Dumpings for June at the piers broke 
all records for the year, and established 
a figure which has not been approached 
since the peak of overseas coal ship- 
ments in July, 1920. A total of ap- 
proximately 2,300,000 gross tons passed 
over the piers in June, as against 1,- 
830,000 in May, the highest month of 
the year up to that time. 

Busine§s fluctuated during the month, 
but during the last week in June the 
market took on strength, and while ac- 
cumulations at Tide increased, the ves- 
sel tonnage waiting was also increased. 

It is believed that much of the busi- 
ness between this port and the United 
Kingdom will continue. Cargoes have 
gone forward this week in large num- 
bers to the U. K., as well as to Arabia, 
Algiers, and some to Petrograd, Russia. 

Prices fell off somewhat, Pools 1 and 
2 dropping to $6@$6.25, and other pools 
approximately $1 less. The demand for 
high-volatile has been great during the 
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week, while other pools have also been 


active. 
A comparison of the situation at the 
piers is as follows: 
Week ended Week ended 














June 23 June 30 
N. & W. piers, Lamberts Point— . 
Cars on = ae 4,181 4,035 
Tons on HEN .6<... 210,902 197,470 
Tons dumped....... 146,294 175,680 
Tonnage Waiting... 16,850 113,800 
Virginian Ry. piers, Sewalls Point— 
Cars ow hand....... 1,896 1,818 
Tons on hand....... 1087000 90,900 
Tons dumped....... 85,998 144,196 
Tonnage waiting. 6,013 28,453 
c. & O. piers, Newport News— 
Cars on hand....... 2,300 2,042 
Tons on hand...... 114,660 102,100 
Tons dumped....... 168,837 230,418 
Tonnage Waiting.... 87,250 224,055 
Canada 
TORONTO 


Trade Quiet and Featureless — Con- 
sumers Only Ordering for Present Re- 
quirements —Coal Coming Forward 
Freely. 

Owing to hot weather and industrial 
depression, present requirements are 
small and orders for fall and winter 
supply are coming in very slowly. Only 
a small percentage of consumers have 
so far laid in stocks or placed orders 
and dealers anticipate a later rush of 
business. 

Coal is coming forward freely and 
yards are well stocked. Prices are un- 
changed, but en increase in hard coal 
in the near future is expected. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Retail 
Anthracite egg, stove, nut 
BNRON EO 6s o.o 10. 4 00.4 saint Os iy 50 
i SS ere re 14.00 
Bituminous steam......... 11.00 @11.50 
Domestic TAMD..0< 6.60.66 2.25 
OT Err torcmicree 16.00 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at eee 
MER, AAATANID® ook e.0 8 sb 0 69 3s 0@ 8.50 
EEN era esurcrels siatansve secs eens ry 00g 6.75 








MINNEAPOLIS 


Heavy Lake Shipments Continue— 
Dock Business Stagnant—Buyers Will 
Not Take Hold—Anthracite in Light 
Receipt. 

The Northwest is still without action 
as regards the coal trade. Although 
there has been a good bituminous ton- 
nage moved to the docks, it has only 
been because it pleased the producers 
to ship it. The tonnage which moved 
from the docks during May was but a 
fraction of what it should be. June 
has shown no material improvement. 

There is very little hard coal moving 
up. All the docks handling hard coal 


have some and are moving practically - 


none. The anthracite tonnage for May 
off the docks would not average 4,000 
tons each, or perhaps three or four 
days’ work. 

The good total received thus far of 
soft coal rather eases the situation 
for the coming winter, although it is 
far from sufficient. The proposition 
would be much simpler if there were a 
better outgoing tonnage. But that the 
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arguments for early buying were made 
in good faith does not appeal to buyers 
at all. 

And while there is room for appre- 
hension that if buying is held back 
until the end of the season, there will 
be serious and even disastrous results, 
yet it cannot be insisted upon as a cer- 
tainty. Conditions for the coming fall 
and winter may not require as much 
coal as the prophets of evil are count- 
ing upon in their lugubrious predictions. 
If the industrial situation remains as 
dull as it has been there will be a much 
reduced consumption of soft coal. It 
is all very well to anticipate a glowing 
future business development, big re- 
quirements, heavy consumption of man- 
ufactured wares and all the rest of the 
press-agent lines of circus announce- 
ment stuff. In the Northwest it is 
firmly hoped that there will be a bumper 
crop of all grains, which will be mar- 
keted at prices sufficient to give farm- 
ers enough money to pay their bills 
and have a surplus. If this is done, 
it will make a notable difference. But 
he would be a reckless prognosticator 
who would assure this to be the case. 
Yet the demands for heavy buying of 
coal are practically based upon such 
an assurance, and they were made 
before the crop was in and before there 
was a chance in the world to assume 
that there would be a good crop. 





DULUTH 


Market Stagnation Continues — Full 
Docks at Early Date — Adjustments 
Increase Freights to Some Points — 
Dock Prices Off. 

Conditions developing throughout the 
week point to the conclusion that bank- 
ing and financial, rather than price con- 
siderations, have been paramount in 
causing the slowness in the coal mar- 
ket. Both the public and retailers feel 
that this is not the time to have money 
tied up in coal and consequently the 
dock man has to carry the load of ever- 
increasing supplies. 

Despite the iaying up of many ships, 
little decrease in the influx of Lake 
coal is noticeable. In the last week of 
June fifty-four cargoes came in, of 
which five were anthracite. The dock 
situation grows more serious every 
day, although early predictions of full 
docks by the middle of this month will 
not be borne out. However, at the 
present rate of receipts, several docks 
will be full to capacity in two weeks 
and the harbor will be tied up by the 
first of August. 

Just where the stagnant financial sit- 
uation will bring the coal market is a 
matter of much conjecture. Many cases 
of selling activity have been sighted but 
these have universally proven to be 
mirages when the time came for them 
to mature. 

Banks will not back the efforts of 
retailers to relieve the dock men of 
some of their supply and the consumer 
is sitting back and waiting for some- 
one else to make the first move. 

New freight rates went into effect 
from Duluth to points in the Northwest 
July 6, which reduce the rates on 
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anthracite and increase them on bitu- 
minous. The rate between Duluth and 
St. Paul-Minneapolis on hard coal will 
be reduced from $2.29 to $2.23 and on 


‘soft coal the rate will increase from 


$1.89 to $2.02. 

Prices on bituminous are again on 
the downward path and have dropped 
25c. Youghiogheny, Hocking and Splint 
lump are now selling at $6.25 with run 
of pile at $5.75 and screenings $4. Even 
at these prices there are no takers of 
importance, 


MILWAUKEE ° 


Buying Continues Slow—Yards Are 
Filling Up—Anthracite Gets Usual 
Monthly Increase — Other Prices Un- 
changed. 

Aside from the fact that anthracite 
was not advanced on July 1, there is 
little worthy of note in connection with 
the coal business here. Receipts by Lake 
continue heavy, but the outward move- 
ment from the yards is very slow, in 
spite of every effort on the part of 
dock companies to stimulate buying at 
the present time. 

Local consumers are not ordering to 
any extent, and the slim demand from 
the interior reflects a similar condition. 
Unless the situation changes soon, the 
yards are bound to become gorged, to 
the detriment of the winter suvply. 

Receipts of coal by Lake thus far 
this season aggregate 1,475,924 tons, of 
which 391,029 tons are anthracite, and 
1,084,915 tons soft coal. Last year’s 
record during the same period was 250,- 
071 tons of anthracite, and 352,135 tons 
of soft coal, or 602,206 tons in all. 








Inland West 


CHICAGO 


Bargains in Eastern Coals Go Begging 
—Better Steam Market Seen—Domes- 
tic Trading Hit by Persistent Belief 
That Prices Will Drop. 


The steam market is a little more 
hopeful than it has been during the 
last few weeks. Beginning July 1, it 
is reported that some of the railroads 
which have been holding back purchas- 
ing coal or contracting for it, are going 
to take coal a little more freely than 
heretofore in the belief that the mov- 
ing of crops will give them and their 
motive power more to do. In addition, 
some of these roads are going to stock 
up considerable coal as they believe that 
fuel is going to be far from plentiful 
during the winter months. 

The current market for fine coal is 
weak although it is expected that there 
will be some improvement during the 
next ten days. Screenings are today a 
drug on the market, but as the demand 
for prepared coal is slumping very 
seriously, the tonnage of screenings 
offered from now on will be small com- 
pared to past records. 

One or two of the packers have 
placed contracts, but have not signed 
up for anywhere near the amount nor- 
mally purchased by this method. 
Screenings and steam coals today are 
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lower than they have been since the 
first of the year, and the wise purchas- 
ing agent will do well to contract now 
if he is planning on contracting at all. 

The domestic market, so far as 
Chicago is concerned, is practically 
dead. Unemployment is so universal 
and money so tight that there is very 
little stocking on the part of the small 
householder. 

Lately Pocahontas and smokeless 
coals, as well as some splint from West 
Virginia and block from Kentucky, 
have been sold in Chicago at bargain 
counter prices, but the situation has 
now reached such a point that it is al- 
most impossible to sell coal at any 
reasonable figure. The public is simply 
not interested. 


CLEVELAND 


Lake Movement Slowing Down—An- 
thracite Price Up— Small Increase in 
Domestic Inquiries—Better R.R. Out- 
look. 

Bituminous — Prospects of better 
financial conditions for the railroads as 
a result of improving traffic, the wage 
cut, and the administration’s plan to 
fund the amounts due the Government 
from the roads while paying cash to 
them to meet the Government’s current 
obligations to the roads, are attracting 
attention in the coal trade here. It is 
felt that the roads not only will be in 
a position to proceed with their coal 
purchases, but that the possibility of 
steel and equipment buying by the 
roads will stimulate the steel indus- 
try in this district. 

This describes the single ray of sun- 
shine seen by the coal trade. For the 
moment the situation remains practi- 
cally unchanged, save for smaller buy- 
ing by retailers, whose yards are as 
full as prudence will permit. Although 
some plants are using less than a few 
weeks ago, others are requiring more, 
so that the volume of coal moving re- 
mains about the same as it has for the 
past month. Prices of mine run, and 
other grades of No. 8 coal have under- 
gone no revision. Slack continues weak, 
ranging $1.05@$1.25. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Inquiries 
for domestic fuel have increased about 
10 per cent in the last few weeks. This 
is due to the intensive selling and ad- 
vertising campaigns being conducted, to 
the advance of the season, and to the 
fear that prices may go higher. Sales 
have not increased in the same propor- 
tion as inquiries. Dealers say that un- 
employment and the lack of purchasing 
power is reacting forcefully upon the 
retail coal trade and they fear some 
suffering next winter unless conditions 
change. Beginning with July 1 the 
price of anthracite to the dealers ad- 
vanced 20c. and this increase is ex- 
pected to be reflected in the retail price 
by the middle of the month. Pocahontas 
prices are not expected to change soon. 

Receipts of bituminous coal for the 
week ended June 25 amounted to 933 
cars; divided: 711 industrial and 222 
retail; as compared with 1,138 cars the 
preceding week, a decrease of 205 cars. 
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Lake—The next sixty days is ex- 
pected to see a material tonnage shrink- 
age, due to the congestion of the ports 
in the Northwest and failure of fuel 
to move into consumptive channels. No 
shortage of coal is foreseen for the 
Northwest this season. In fact require- 
ments are expected to be less than in 
1920. The movement of Northwest 
coal into the interior is not expected 
to begin on a large scale until the 
grain movement starts to the North- 
west ports around Sept. 1. 





DETROIT 


Steam and Domestic Bituminous Are in 
Very Light Demand—Buyers Manifest 
Little Interest in Offerings—Prices 
Soft—Lower Rate of Manufacturing. 

There is seemingly no improvement 
in market activity. As some of the 
manufacturing establishments are re- 
ported running on a lower production 
basis, consumption of steam coal prob- 
ably has been somewhat diminished at 
these plants. Jobbers comment on the 
fact that a very small number of buy- 
ers seem to have decided that with coal 
selling at present prices it is advisable 
to place orders now. 

The proportion of such buyers, how- 
ever, is apparently very small, while a 
larger number, owing to the uncertain 
business conditions, are delaying buy- 
ing until they feel they have obtained 
a more definite knowledge of how their 
affairs will shape themselves in the 
later months of the year. 

West Virginia lump is quoted $3.25@ 
$3.50, mine rune $2.25@$2.50, nut and 
slack $1.90@$2.25. Ohio lump is $3@ 
$3.25, mine run $2.15@$2.25, nut and 
slack $1.15@$1.25. Smokeless lump 
and egg is $5.25@$5.50, mine run $3.25 
@$3.50 and nut and slack $2@$2.25. 

There is a moderate supply of anthra- 
cite in retailers’ yards and with demand 
dull, distribution is far behind normal 
at this time of the year. 





CINCINNATI 


Mine Closings Reported—Duller Mar- 
kets as Tidewater Releases Additional 
Tonnage—Retail Prices Steady. 

Additional elements of depression 
were injected into an already sick 
market this week through the reflection 
of the Tidewater situation, shut-downs 
both in Kentucky and West Virginia, 
and rejections of coal from many quar- 
ters. Further cutting of prices has 
failed to move any greater volume, but 
has helped to aid the panicky condition 
which the wholesalers are facing. 

The first of the week southeastern 
Kentucky 4-in. lump was quoted at 
$3.25. This was a cut of 25c. Slack 


evidently has hit bottom for no sales‘ 


below 75c. a ton were reported. Mine 
run has been slipping again, the mines 
quoting as low as $1.75@$1.80, while 
a few odd lots in distress have been 
sold around $1.50. 

West Virginia bituminous mines 
were asking $1 a ton for slack, $1.85 
for mine run and $3.50 for lump. 
Fewer cars are coming through this 
gateway on consignment and this has 
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‘almost done away with the heavy offer. 
ings of coal on demurrage. 

While the larger smokeless com. 
panies profess to be sold up and give 
$5.50 as their price for lump, $5.25 for 
egg, and $4.75@$5 for nut, $3.50 for 
mine run and $3 for slack, there are 
smaller concerns and “near-smokeless” 
coals being offered at much lower fig. 
ures. Some of the concerns have offered 
mine run as low as $2.70 and slack at 
$1.75, while some of the New River 
operations have even cut on the price 
of the prepared. 

The first of the new month did not 
see any material reductions in retail 
prices. Quotations on domestic were: 
Smokeless mine run, $7.50; lump, 
$10.25; bituminous lump, $7.25; steam 
bituminous mine run, $6; slack, $5.50; 
smokeless mine run, $7.25, and little 
or no smokeless slack offered. 


COLUMBUS 


Little Change in the Market — Steam 
Grades Dull and Little Demand for 
Domestic—Prices Are Weaker. 


With marked dullness in the coal 
trade, every one is playing a waiting 
game. Lake trade is still the backbone 
of the market. This is causing a num- 
ber of mines to produce where other- 
wise they would be idle. Only a few 
new Lake contracts have been made as 
the greater part of the tonnage is going 
to the larger concerns with their own 
dock connections. 

During the week ended June 25 the 
Hocking Valley docks at Toledo loaded 
189,077 tons as compared with 189,299 
the previous week, making a total of 
1,552,639 tons for the season. During 
the same week the T. & O. C. docks 
loaded 55,811 tons as compared with 
46,990 the previous week, making a 
total of 387,874 tons. 

Domestic trade is slow in every local- 
ity. There is a widespread feeling 
around that freight rates will be de- 
creased and householders are therefore 
slow in putting in their supply for the 
winter. While it is thought this belief 
is an error still the effect is the same 
and dealers are not moving much ton- 
nage. Retail stocks are fairly large. 
Prices are steady at former levels. 
Hocking lump sells at $6.50 delivered 
while re-screened varieties are about 
25c. higher. West Virginia splints are 
$7.75 and Pocahontas lump $10. An- 
thracite is coming in fairly well and 
sells around $15. 

Little strength has developed in the 
steam trade. Large users are still us- 
ing their reserves or are buying spar- 
ingly. Public utilities are about the 
best customers at this time. The con- 
sumption of railroads is rather small. 


ST. LOUIS 
Itttle Activity in Anything — Steam 
Prospects Poor—Domestic Users Not 
Storing. 

The market continues quiet and un- 
certain. Steam and domestic are slow, 
both locally and in the country. As a 
matter of fact, steam is even harder 
to move now than it has been and the 
domestic is at a standstill. There is 
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nothing to indicate steam will show any 
improvement, although there may be 
some movement early this month on 
domestic sizes. This refers practically 
to Standard. 

A little Mt. Olive domestic is moving 
through to the West and Northwest, 
but nothing in steam. Domestic buy- 
ing in St. Louis has stopped on every- 
thing and the dealers’ yards are pretty 
well congested. 

Country business picked up a little 
a week or two ago, but it has fallen off. 
There is a feeling that after the Fourth 
the domestic buying will show improve- 
ment. Prices remain unchanged. 








Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Howat’s Trial the Occasion for Mine 
Idleness—General Trade Conditions 
Bad—Prices Unchanged. 

Mines were idle all week, miners tak- 
ing what they term a vacation to at- 
tend Howat’s trial for violation of the 
Industrial Court Act. Of 12,000 miners, 
only about 400 attended the trial, not- 
withstanding that brass bands were out 
in full force and barbecues were 
promised. 

On account of mines being down no 
shipments of domestic coal have been 
made but enough steam coal was ac- 
cumulated at the mines to supply every- 
one with requirements. General con- 
ditions continue bad and this is one 
year that it seems impossible to fore- 
cast the situation with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Arkansas lump is $6.50@$7, depend- 
ing on the grade, mine run $4.50, slack 
$2@$2.25; north Missouri lump is $4.50, 
washed nut $4.50@$5, washed slack 
$3.85, mine run $3.85 and raw slack $3 
@$3.15. 








South 





LOUISVILLE 


General Demand Very Quiet—Heavy 
Cuts on Screenings—Domestic Move- 
ment Is Slowing. 

General demand is quiet for all 
grades, and prices are weak. The light- 
est market on screenings of many 
months is recorded this week, with some 
of the Hazard operators offering this 
size at 80c. in quantities of from one 
to fifty cars, their Lake orders re- 
sulting in overproduction which cannot 
be disposed of except at low prices. 

Domestic movement is quiet, some re- 
tailers reporting orders for about one- 
third of normal stocking. Shortage of 
cash and hard times is held responsible 
rather than a belief that prices will 
be lower. 

It is reported that some of the steel 
companies and big private producing 
companies are now offering large ton- 
nages on the open markets from their 
own mines, having stocked their own 
light requirements. Industrial move- 
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ment appears lighter, with a prospect 
of its going still lower due to the big 
breaks in crude oil. A 30c. cut per 
barrel on June 28 brought prices in 
Kentucky down to $1 a barrel for the 
best grade, whereas the best grade sold 
up to $4.50 plus premium offered by in- 
dependents last fall. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market Very Quiet — Quotations Un- 
stable — Domestic Contract Deliveries 
Being Restricted. 

The local market continues very dull 
with scarcely any commercial demand. 
The trade is following the same tactics 
which have been in vogue for several 
months past—buying only for imme- 
diate needs. Consumers are refraining 
from contract offerings for the reason 
that they cannot figure their needs far 
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in the future and are also apparently 
anticipating further price reductions. 
Mine run quotations are shaded in 
many instances: Cahaba and Black 
Creek, $3@$3.75; Pratt, $2.85@$3; 
Carbon Hill, $2.75@$3; Corona, $2.50 
@$3. 

Domestic dealers report the retail 
market very weak. Householders are 
not placing orders for winter coal to 
any extent and the yards are heavily 
stecked. Dealers are cutting down on 
mine deliveries on this account. 

Mining operations have been some- 
what further curtailed during the past 
week by some of the furnace companies, 
the iron market showing no signs 
warranting the blowing in of stacks 
which have. been idle for several 
months, the stock-piles of coal and coke 
having reached large proportions. 











News 
From the Coal Fields 
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ANTHRACITE 


Steam Sizes Weaken — Independents 
Operate at Lower Premiums. 

All mines are operating. Steam sizes 
are slow in moving, however, and prices 
for the independent grades are weaker. 
The strike at the mines of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. has been settled and 
the men have returned to work. 

Chestnut is moving slowly and the 
companies are making their customers 
take a certain proportion of this grade 
with stove and egg shipments. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Increases — R.R. Fuel 
Heavier—Lake Congestion Continues— 
Surplus Slack Disappearing. 

Aggregate production increased to 
400,000 tons in the week ended June 25. 
The output was about 63 per cent of 
total rated capacity and the daily aver- 
age loading was a little under 67,000 
tons, as compared with 63,485 tons the 
preceding week. Production for the 
year to date has been 8,092,000 tons, or 
53 per cent of the rated mine capacity 
of the field for the period. Association 
mines worked 57 per cent of possible 
worktime, as compared with 55 per cent 
the previous week. 

Railroad fuel production has been 
slightly increased, and at least 30 per 
cent of the total output is going to this 
trade. Operators are optimistic by 
reason of the recent urgent suggestion 
to the carriers from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that a liberal fuel 
reserve be laid by in view of low pro- 
duction and in anticipation of possible 
conditions which may exist this late 
summer and fall. 

The volume of Lake coal, while show- 
ing some signs of slowing down, is still 





moving at a pretty good clip and is the 
bulwark which prevents a further 
closing down of. the mines. Dumpings 
have been heavier than receipts at 
lower ports, and the railroads have 
about 17,000 cars at the docks, and 
some 4,000 cars in transit. Upper Lake 
docks are fast becoming filled up and 
movement from the latter continues 
very slow. Some operators feel that an 
improvement is due at the other end 
very soon and this will assist somewhat 
in maintaining a good volume of lake 
shipping. 

Industry continues laggard and con- 
sequently there is little, if any, change 
in the general coal trade, both indus- 
trial and domestic demand remaining 
at a minimum and contract and spot 
inquiries as quiet as ever. The recently 
reported surplus of slack has dis- 
appeared and as a result there has been 
some stiffening in the price. 


PITTSBURGH 


Rumors of Further Price Declines Not 
Credited—Consumption Prospects Un- 
certain—No Disposition to Stock. 


While there are rumors that $1.50 
has been done in Pittsburgh steam 
mine run, these rumors are entirely 
discredited, unless they refer to forced 
sales. In the regular market $1.75 con- 
tinues to be regarded as a very low 
price. It is strenuously argued that 
at regular wage rates $1.75’ means a 
loss to the operator, even without 
counting overhead. Steam slack re- 
mains $1.40@$1.50. 

Operations have decreased slightly, 
chiefly on account of lower line de- 
mand. Shipments in the Lake trade 
have experienced no further recession, 
as there was a sufficient decrease re- 
cently to cut off the accumulating of 
coal that was so conspicuous for awhile. 
The steel industry is down to an oper- 
ating rate of about 20 per cent. The 
call for gas coal, outside the steel in- 
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dustry, continues of fair proportions. 

In no quarter is there any disposition 
to stock against next winter’s re- 
quirements. Industries are in such con- 
dition that they have no opinion as to 
whether they will need coal next win- 
ter and the utilities do not see that in 
such circumstances there is likely to 
be railroad congestion that would in- 
terrupt their supplies. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Prices Steadier Despite Continued Lack 
of Demand—Production Continues to 
Decline—Outlook Poor. 

While the coke market has not been 
aided by any increase in demand, prices 
for spot or prompt shipment of fur- 
nace coke show less yielding tendency 
than a week ago. This is probably due 
to the abandonment by two or three 
operators of the hope that by cutting 
prices they could force sales. For 
three or four months the market has 
been made by a very few operators, 
the great majority holding aloof en- 
tirely, so that a change of attitude on 
the part of only two or three opera- 
tors may make a decided difference in 
the price situation. There is, however, 
enough loaded coke awaiting a mar- 
ket to prevent any definite advance. 

The outlook of blast furnaces that 
normally consume coke have not im- 
proved and if prospects are to be judged 
by the rate at which pig iron is ab- 
sorbed from furnace stocks they have 
grown even worse. 

In foundry coke, one of the favorite 
brands in the market has been reduced 
from $4.50 to $4.25 net to dealers. 
Some standard grade is obtainable at 
$4.25, but prices below that would 
hardly cover standard selection. De- 
mand is extremely light. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended June 25 at 11,800 tons 
by the furnace ovens and 16,380 tons 
by the merchant ovens, making a total 
of 28,180 tons, a decrease of 1,640 tons. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Duliness More Pronounced—Production 
at Minimum—Buyers’ Prices. 

Orders were more scarce and dull- 
ness more pronounced than ever dur- 
ing the week ended June 25. Only a 
handful of mines in the Upper Poto- 
mac and a few producers in the 
Georges Creek region were in opera- 
tion. Demand was so dull that buyers 
could almost set their own price; Big 
Vein Coal sold $3@$3.50, Pools 9 and 
10 around $2.75 and $2.50 respectively. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Operators Curtail— Producers Await 
Possible Conference with U. M. W. 

The mining situation remains un- 
changed although operators have not 
given up hope that there will be a break 
in the lines of the United Mine Work- 
ers in the near future, allowing nego- 
tiations which will permit operators in 
the organized districts to compete with 
other fields. 

The executive committee of the Cen- 
tral Coal Association is working on 
plans for the future and a meeting will 
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be called early in July to lay the plans 
before the association. Leading opera- 
tors declare to have finished with the 
officials of the United Mine Workers, 
but just what action will be taken will 
be decided when the association meets 
in Altoona. 

In the meantime, operations are 
greatly curtailed, as the market will 
not absorb coal at prices which many 
producers feel that present costs 


dictate. 





UNIONTOWN 


Further Reduction of Coke Output— 
Settlement of British Strike Closes 
Export Outlet— Steam and Domestic 
Orders Lag. 

Further reduction of output to meet 
a slackening demand marked the last 
week of June in the Connellsville coke 
region. The Rainey interest, practic- 
ally the only independent operator 
having any substantial number of ovens 
in blast, curtailed their output sharply. 

Settlement of the British strike has 
ended a budding demand for export 
tonnage. During the past few weeks 
there have been inquiries out for hard 
structure gas coal classified as Pool 64 
and sales have been closed for export at 
$1.70. 

The domestic situation, either for 
coal or coke, has shown no change. 
Under normal conditions it is about this 
time of the year that negotiations are 
commenced for fall deliveries but to 
date there is not the slightest indica- 
tion of any fall demand. 

Although some coal orders have been 
secured at $1.70, the highest price asked 
is $2, very few sales, however, being 
closed at that figure. Furnace coke 
has a nominal quotation of $4.50 with 
some operators asking $5. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE .- 


Virtually No New Business—Produc- 
tion Rate Is Lower—Lake Outlet Clos- 
ing—Prices Soft. 





FAIRMONT 

Aside from a spurt in production in 
northern West Virginia, during the lat- 
ter part of the week ended June 25, 
general dullness prevailed with fully 
200 mines in idleness from day to day. 
There was virtually no spot business 
and in that respect the situation was 
really worse than during the preceding 
weeks. Export shipments from some 
of the larger plants, however, tended 
to hold up the production figures. 

Lake movement declined toward the 
end of the week. Prices were low, 
slack ranging $1@$1.50, mine run $1.75 
@$2 and prepared sizes $2.75@$3. 
Much of the output of some of the fields 
was being consigned to foreign rail- 
roads. 

NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


There was no improvement in con- 
ditions as June came to a close. North- 
ern and Western markets continued to 
take a small amount of coal but Lake 
shipments dwindled. Spot sales were 
few and no new contracts were being 
made. Slack was in least demand of 
all the sizes. 
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MIDWEST REVIEW 


Improved R.R. Situation Encourages 
Coal Trade— Domestic Demand Due 
Soon — Steam Coals Hard Hit Until 
Industry Resumes. 

The general tone of the market is 
better, although demand has not im- 
proved. The feeling of confidence 
which now appears is caused by recent 
developments in the railroad situation. 
From present indications, there is going 
to be practically no trouble in the way 
of strikes, lockouts or resignations 
caused by the new railroad wage scale. 
Another factor is the proposition of 
the Government to pay the railroads 
$200,000,000—which is now held in the 
treasury —in settlement of various 
claims, etc., which grew out of Govern- 
ment control. With labor reduced to 
some extent and with some ready money 
on hand, the railroads should be in 
position to make more purchases and 
undertake badly needed improvements. 

A careful investigation reveals the 
fact that the railroads are so certain 
there will be no strike trouble that 
they have made no preparation toward 
protecting themselves. This confidence 
is probably justified in view of the 
developments which took place earlier 
in the year when there was a strike on 
the rails of the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic. During this strike labor 
was so plentiful that the railroad au- 
thorities had no difficulty whatsoever 
in replacing their striking employees. 
Since that time unemployment has 
grown by .leaps and bounds, and it is 
believed it would not be an extremely 
difficult matter to get men to operate 
the railroads should the unions insist 
on their men striking. 

Dealers in Michigan, Indiana, and 
Illinois appear to be in a_ healthier 
frame of mind than dealers further 
west in Minnesota, Iowa and the two 
Dakotas. The situation appears to be 
particularly acute in South Dakota. 
After a good start, the crops in South 
Dakota met with reverses, and whole- 
salers and operators in Chicago report 
numerous cancellations, based solely on 
the ground of crop failure. 

Nevertheless, the situation is very 
much better on domestic coals than it 
is on steam coals. This usual tonnage 
has not moved as yet and every week 
which goes by brings us nearer to the 
date when this coal will have to start 
on its way to the consumer. The steam 
market, however, has no such prospects. 
Factories are very uncertain as to their 
activities both present and future, and, 
consequently, are buying in very 
meager quantities. 

Those engaged in producing building 
material are, perhaps, in better shape 
than any of the other industries, but, 
at the same time, it must be noted that 
a number of brick and tile plants which 
ordinarily would have been in opera- 
tion since early spring, are still closed. 
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Public utilities are well supplied with 
coal, as they have been picking bar- 
gains during the past six months. 
Railroads are taking their minimum, 
or less, on contract, and packing plants 
are only buying in small quantities 
and on a day-to-day basis. 


INDIANA 


All Demands Continue Low—Railroads 
Preparing for Heavier Transportation 
—Coke Stocks Pile Up. 

There has been virtually no change 
in the bituminous market. Demand for 
steam coal shows no particular im- 
provement and domestic grades are 
having no call. The domestic con- 
sumer, just like the industrial buyer, 
seems determined to wait and take a 
chance for lower. prices. 

That the railroads figure there is a 
possibility of a resumption in the coal 
business may be deduced from the fact 
that repair yards in the big trunk lines 
are fairly busy getting bad-order cars 
in shape for transportation. 

Production remains at about the 
same low figure that has been experi- 
enced since the first of the year. Gas 
companies report that their stocks of 
coke are continuing to pile up and it 
is likely that never before in the his- 
tory of the state were there such large 
stocks of coke without a market. Offi- 
cials say that offers of considerable 
reductions bring no demand.. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Production Not Heavy—Prices Are 
Maintained—Trade Optimistic Concern- 
ing Fall Business. 

Summer dullness has been more pro- 
nounced this year than for some years 
past, due in part to the fact that west- 
ern Kentucky has always made a drive 
for prepared sizes, and the domestic 
consumers this year are failing to 
stock up. 

However, the operators have not 
made the mistake of trying to over- 
produce on a weak market, so have not 
been giving their coal away. With the 
poor domestic demand there has been 
no heavy tonnage of screenings that 
had to be sold at a big loss, and which 
would carry down the price of mine 
run. 

Some operators are planning to ad- 
vance prices to $3.25 on lump coal, 
which have been selling at around $3. 
Spot prices are shown in the Review. 











SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


No July Increase on Domestic—Market 
Conditions Even Worse—Heavy Over- 
Production of Screenings. 

Indications are that there will be 
no increase in the price of southern 
Illinois coal for July. A few operators 
announce an increase to $4.25 on domes- 
tic sizes and others have kept their 
price at $4.05. 

Steam sizes are next to impossible 
to move. Instead of a better showing 
in the demand, it seems to be falling 
off and there is nothing to indicate that 
steam will show any improvement for 
some time to come. 








COAL AGE 


At several points screenings are being 
put on the ground and hundreds of 
cars are tied up at various places to 
the extent that some mines are un- 
able to work on account of the con- 
gestion of loads. Railroad tonnage has 
been light and in a general way the 
situation is a little bit worse than at 
any time this year. 

Independent operators are selling 
domestic sizes $3@$3.25, and screen- 
ings down to $1.25, with mine run at 
$2.75. Most of the association opera- 
tors are holding to their domestic 
prices, but have cut to steam users on 
all sizes. 

In the Duquoin field the tonnage is 
light and conditions may be rated as 
worse than at any time this season. 
The prices run about the same as the 
independents in Carterville field. Steam 
sizes are heavy. 

The Mt. Olive situation is about the 
same as it has been for several weeks, 
one to two days a week, most of the 
coal moving North and West and the 
steam sizes on contracts. The St. Louis 
price is unchanged at $3.25 and coun- 
try price is $3.50 on domestic. Rail- 
road tonnage is fairly good. 

The Standard field shows up some- 
what worse than for several weeks past 
both as to tonnage and prices. Steam 
and domestic are equally hard to move. 
Railroad tonnage continues light. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Market Apathetic—Production Unim- 
proved—Lake Movement Declines. 


KANAWHA 


Although there was an increase in 
production during the week ended June 
25, market apathy was just as pro- 
nounced as it has been recently. Pro- 
duction of prepared sizes was being held 
back because of the inability to move 
resultant coals, and prices were unim- 
proved. 

LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan production was maintained 
during the week with a daily output of 
about 45,000 tons. ‘No market’ losses 
were as heavy as ever but large com- 
panies continued to store much of the 
coal produced. Steam demand was par- 
ticularly lifeless. 

Thacker producers were busily en- 
gaged in getting ready for the sena- 
torial investigation and there was a 
lull in the trouble, which for the last 
year has upset the entire region. A 
considerable tonnage went to Western 
markets, much of it on contract. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 

Congestion at Lake piers has closed 
the best outlook for the mines in this 
section and production as a result, has 
slumped. The output was not in ex- 
cess of 30 per cent, two days being the 
limit at many mines. 

VIRGINIA 
Conditions remained unchanged. Some 
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of the larger mines were working on a 
part-time basis, producing a small ton- 
nage of contract coal, but the spot mar- 
ket was lifeless. Not over 50 per cent 
of capacity was produced during the 
week. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Declines as Demand Eases 
—-New Business Is Scarce and Prices 
Soften. 

NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 

New River production diminishing 
during the week ended June 25 as a 
result of the dwindling demand not 
averaging more than 25,000 tons daily. 
The best markets were in the East and 
at Tidewater. Lake movement was cur- 
tailed because of the accumulation of 
cars at the lower ports. During the 
last half of June dullness was more 
pronounced than at any time since the 
first of the year. 

In the Winding Gulf field similar con- 
ditions prevailed. There was little or 
no spot demand and production dropped 
to less than 50 per cent of potential 
capacity. 


POCAHONTAS AND TuG RIVER 


Although Pocahontas production was 
holding its own at about 300,000 tons 
or more, yet the demand was slipping. 
Much of the output went to Tidewater 
terminals with a heavy tonnage being 
exported on a contract basis. There 
was little or no spot buying and but 
few new contracts were made. Pre- 
pared sizes held firm but mine run 
prices were softer and slack was in 
good demand. 

Production in the Tug River field 
was being well maintained with the 
movement about evenly divided be- 
tween Tidewater and the Lake. The 
general demand, however, was not as 
strong as during the earlier part of the 
month. A fairly large tonnage was 
being exported. But few new contracts 
were made during the latter part of 
the month. Slack was weak in price, 
in some instances selling down to $2. 
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UTAH 


No Improvement in Buying—Produc- 
tion Slumps—Heavy Demand Antici- 
pated. 

The coal situation does not improve; 
buyers seem as determined as ever not 
to buy for storage at present prices. 
Production for May was the lightest 
for many months. The output was 
259,433 tons, compared with 400,938 
for May last year, a reduction of 141,- 
505 tons. 

Many operators are confident that 
consumers will see the necessity of 
storing coal by the middle of July, but 
others think there will be no real 
activity before August, if not later. 
The D. & R. G. officials have orders to 
rush repairs on all coal cars in order 
that they be in readiness for the heavy 
work that is expected. 
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ALABAMA 


The Smith-Gambill Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated in Birmingham with a capital 
stock of $5,000. J. W. Smith is president, 
L B. Gambill, secretary and treasurer. 





ILLINOIS 


The mine of the Kanawha Fuel Co., at 
Du Quoin, is now operating after being 
idle for several weeks during the off period 
of the year in the coal market. 

The large plant of the Illinois Ice & Fuel 
Co., at Peoria, was recently completely 
destroyed by fire at a loss of $50,000. The 
plant was only partly covered by insurance. 

The Pittsburg Mining Co., Belleville, has 
filed notice of dissolution under state laws. 


INDIANA 


Evidence of a renewed activity in coal 
production circles is seen here in an an-' 
nouncement that the Knox Mine, one of the 
largest in the western Indiana field, will 
resume work after a three months’ shut- 
down. During the period of idleness, some 
new machinery has been installed and the 
mine will start with 250 men employed. 
The American Coal and Mining Co. is sink- 
ing a new shaft two miles south of Bick- 
nell and in the near future will open Mine 
No. 3 at this point. 

Senators Watson and New, of Indiana, 
have received many protests agairst the 
Frelinghuysen bill. Objection is made that 
the proposed law would tend to promote 
legislation empowering the government_to 
control and regulate private business. The 
Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, 
which has headquarters at Indianapolis, 
sent a vigorous protest, as did the Com- 
mercial Credit, Audit and Correct Weights 
Bureau, of Indianapolis. Other remonstra- 
tors included A. M. Ogle, of Indianapolis, 
and W. J. Freeman, of Terre Haute. 





KENTUCKY 


The Peacock Coal Mining Co., Louisville, 
capital $325,000, has been chartered by C. 
H. Bostwick, John L. Gruber, R. F. Laffey 
and others. The debt limit is the same 
amount as the capital. 

Coal in the Harlan field will be mined on 
a large scale by the Slater Fork Coal Co. 
chartered by John E. Brown and associ- 
ates, with $500,000 capital. 

The Cub Mountain Coal Co., an Ohio 
.corporation with headquarters at Pikeville, 
— given permission to operate in the 
state. 


MICHIGAN 


Awards by Detroit’s purchasing depart- 
ment covering about 50,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal for use of the water-works and 
public lighting plant during the coming 
fiscal -year, were cancelled by the city’s 
common council, following receipt of com- 
plaints from James P. Cummiskey, head of 
the Ohio & Michigan Coal Co., who alleged 
that unfair treatment had been accorded 
unsuccessful bidders by the purchasing de- 
partment. The council’s procedure is in 
line with a recommendation from the pur- 
chasing department which suggested that 
the city might benefit from declining prices 
while readvertising for bids. The first 
award was to the P. Koenig Coal Co., De- 
troit. The Ohio & Michigan Coal Co. re- 
ceived the contract a year ago 


NEW YORK 


Cass J. Vieau Coal Co., of Brooklyn has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $20,000. 
The incorporators are given as C. J. and 
K. J. Vieau and.H. Johnson. 

The A. E. Birdsall Coal & Coke Co. has 
been organized in Buffalo, with Mr. Bird- 
sall president; Frank X. Schwab, first vice- 
president ; H. L. Snyder, second vice-presi- 
dent and genera] manager, and Joseph G. 
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Zeigler, secretary-treasurer, to do a general 
coal business. Mr. Snyder was formerly 
the manager of the Premier Coal Corpora- 
tion. 

E. L. Moon, publisher of a_ periodical 
of Columbus, Ohio, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Salamanca Coal Co., which was 
recently incorporated under the laws of New 
York with headquarters at Salamanca. The 
capitalization is $100,000. 





OHIO 


It is rumored that the Municipal Light 
Plant, City of Cleveland, has just con- 
tracted for some 80,000 tons of Middle Dis- 
trict Ohio coal covering their requirements 
for the next ten months. Grades were 
mine run and nut .and slack and prices 
were said to average around $3.10. 


The mining village of Lathrop in Berne 
township, Athens County, was almost com- 
pletely wiped out recenty by a cloudburst. 
The village is on the property of the Black 
Diamond Co., of Columbus of which J. H. 
Parnshaw is president and Henry Charle- 
ton, general manager. The village of 
Sharpsburg, a short distance away in the 
same valley was also badly damaged. 


The Middle States Coal Co., has been 
chartered with a capital of $50,000 to mine 
and sell coal. Incorporators are R. B. 
Hurst, A. R. Jones, R. McMurray, E. Hauck 
and H. H. Orr. The incorporators are offi- 
cials and employes of the Central West 
Coal & Lumber Co. and the operation will 
be in Ohio. 

The Raven Coal Co., has been chartered 
with a capital of $500,000 to operate in the 
eastern Ohio field. Among the incorpor- 
ators are M. P. Bell and William Schafer. 


The Silver Fox Coal -Co., has been chart- 
ered with a capital of $25,000 to mine coal 
in the Hocking field. Among the incorpor- 
ators are J. M. Bennett and W. H. Bennett. 


Coal Production in Southern Ohio of 383 
mines reporting for the first five months of 
the year ending May 28 was 2,917,038 tons, 
as compared with a full time capacity of 
12,675,038 tons. The shortage of 9,768,170 
tons was due largely to no market which 
contributed 8,549,117 tons to the shortage 
Lack of cars and railroad disability caused 
a loss of 261,493 tons; labor shortage, 340,- 
945 tons; strikes, 73,259 tons; mine dis- 
abilities, 240,771 tons, and other causes 
291,878 tons. 


The Allied Power Industries is the name 
of a new concern, organized in the form 
of a trust to provide power in all forms. 
Headquarters are in Columbus with L. W. 
Winchester at the head, Braman H. Love- 
less, secretary and treasurer and Robert S. 
Fletcher, general manager and chairman of 
the board of directors. The plan is to erect 
a huge power house at the mouth of the 
mines of the Gnaden-Goshen Coal Co., near 
Uhrischsville in Tuscarawas County. The 
mines have been developed for the past 
few years with this idea in view and the 
proposition is to transport the electrical 
current to cities, towns and commercial 
users within a radius of 250 miles. The 
concern is a $10,000,000 trust estate and 
was recently formed by a merger of the 
Gnaden-Goshen Coal Co.; the Atomized Fuel 
Industries and the Ohio Gas & Power Co. 


The authorized capital of the Berth & 
Rennie Coal Co., has been increased from 
$50,000 to $75,000 by papers filed with the 
secretary of state. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A sinking fund of $1,500,000 a year will 
be established by the Glen Alden Coal Co. 
for the purpose of retiring the $60,000,000 
4 per cent bonds to be issued by the com- 
pany in payment to the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. in return for its 
coal properties. The sinking fund will be 
— five years after the change in 

e. 

The East Cameron Coal Co., of Shamokin, 
has been chartered with a capital stock of 
$25,000. Louis Jacobson, 299 Broadway, 
New York City, is treasurer, and the in- 
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corporators are Homer B. Heim, J. F. Van- 
devender and Charles Moran, all of Shamo- 
kin. The purposes of the company have 
not been defined, but it is apparently a 
washery project. Cameron township, from 
which it apparently takes its name, lies 
south of Shamokin, and for the most part 
is outside the coal measures, but it ig 
traversed by Mahanoy Creek, along which 
a number of dredging plants have been 
installed. 


Fire recently completely destroyed the 
big plant of the Cherry Tree Machine Co., 
manufacturer of mining equipment at 
Stiffertown. The loss is estimated between 
$50,000 and $60,000. The entire loss is 
covered by insurance. A temporary building 
has been constructed to carry on the work 
and the company is again building mine 
cars and parts, being in position to continue 
shipments, etc. 





UTAH 


Cc. N. Strevel, former president and 
general manager of the Independent Coal 
and Coke Co., Salt Lake City, has been 
granted a lease on forty acres of coal 
land up Gordon Creek. 


Figures compiled from reports made to 
the state officials show that coal shipments 
in Utah during the first five months of this 
year decreased 36 per cent, as compared 
with the figures for a like period in 1930, 
The total number of cars which were loaded 
from _ the Carbon County coal fields during 
the first five months of 1920, as compared 
with the first five months of 1921, shows 
the following: first five months of 1920, 
42,377 5 same period in 1921, 26,744; de- 
crease in present year, 15,633. 

The Utah Fuel & Iron Co. has an engi- 
neer laying out plans for the opening of a 
coal mine in Horse Canyon near Sunny- 
side, Carbon County. 


VIRGINIA 


The Raven Red Ash Coal Co., of Rich- 
lands, has awarded a contract to the Scott- 
dale Foundry & Machine Co., Scottdale, Pa., 
for the erection of a new tipple at its prop. 
erties, with daily capacity of about 1,000 
tons. The company is also planning for 
the installation of considerable machinery 
at its plant. including the construction of 
a new aerial railway line. 


The Norfolk office of Coale & Co. has 
been closed and W. H. Marr, the former 
general manager, has gone into business 
there for himself, as coal broker. 


The Eminence Coal Mining Co. has closed 
its Norfolk office, R. M. Foster, the repre- 
sentative there, having gone to Percy Heil- 
ner & Sons. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


There is being rapidly developed in 
Greenbrier County a new smokeless field. 
Tributary to this section is 175,000 acres 
of coal belonging to the Gauley Land Co., 
this land being under the control and man- 
agement of J. G. Bradley, who was recently 
elected president of the National Coal’ 
Association. Railroad connections at the 
present time are made via the C. & O. at 
Meadow Creek and thence by the Sewell 
Valley R.R. to Rainelle. At this point the 
Greenbrier & Eastern has built a ten-mile 
extension into the heart of this field, and 
there are five companies rapidly developing 
and getting ready to ship coal, as follows: 
Greenbrier Smokeless Coal Co., of Bellwood, 
of which H. H. Blackburn is general man- 
ager; Meadow Creek Smokeless Coal Co., 
of Willcrichton, of which W. G. Crichton is 
general manager; Imperial Smokeless Coal 
Co., of which J. Wade Bell is general man- 
ager; Francis Coal Co. and Marguerite: 
Coal Co., identified with the W. E. Deegans 
interests of Huntington, of which S. E. 
Scholl is general manager; Nelson Fuel Co. 
of McClungs, of which H. S. Nelson is gen- 
eral manager. Production. will be limited 
until such time as the Greenbrier & Eastern 
completes its line to Aiderson, a distance of 
about 25 miles. 
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of $50,000 figured in a coal deal 
involving. the purchase of about 435 acres 
of coal land in Clay and Cass districts of 
Monongalia County, by Henry A. Phillips 
of Pittsburgh. Negotiations had been in 
progress for some time. In some quarters 
it is stated that the coal tracts were. pur- 
chased for the Mellon and other interests 
jn Pittsburgh. a 
Zbensburg and Nanty-Glo, Pa., men who 
siccanet the holdings of the Foy Splint 
Coal Co. at Dorfee, W. Va., have named 
the new concern the Kanawha White Ash 
Colliery Co. The mine has been placed in 
operation and is capable. of putting out 600 
tons of coal a day. The officers of the new 
company are: President, E. M. Burns, 
Ebensburg; vice-president, James Dunn, 
Nanty-Glo; secretary, T. P. Burns, Nanty- 
Glo; treasurer, William B. Smith, Ebens- 
burg; superintendent, Matthew Facemyer, 
Nanty-Glo. The property includes twenty- 
five dwelling houses, a good club house and 
twenty-five houses under construction. 


‘phe Davis Coal & Coke Co., is arranging 
for the construction of a new steel tipple at 
its éoal properties at Thomas. A number 
of plant improvements will be made and 
new equipment installed. A fund of close 
to $175,000 is being arranged to carry out 
tthe work. A. W. Galloway is president. 

About 500 acres in the No. 3 Pocahontas 
seam will be. developed by the Micajah- 
Pocaliontas Coal Co., headed by L. R. Tay- 
lor, superintendent of the Virginian Ry. 
Associated with him, in part, in the new 
company, which has a capitalization of 
$300,000, are H. E. DeJarnette, of Prince- 
ton; W. W. Boxley, L. J. Boxley and J. B. 
Bray of Roanoke, Va. The general office of 
the company will be at Princeton, the 
property being west of Clark’s Gap on the 
Virginian Ry. 

Work is being pushed on the plant of 
the Woods Coal Co., between Rivesville and 
Grant Town on the Paw Paw branch of the 
B. & O., construction work having been 
initiated last summer. At the present time 
the company is engaged in completing the 
construction of an incline and tipple. Prep- 
aration is also being made for the instal- 
lation of a side track. The incline under 
construction is to be over 600 ft. in length. 
The new mine is to be well equipped. 





COAL AGE 


Clarksburg capitalists have organized the 
Jones-Koblegard Coal Co., with a capital 
stock. of $100,000 for the purpose of oper- 
ating in Harrison County. Active in ef- 
fecting a preliminary organization of the 
company were: Robert M. Jones, John 
Koblegard, Jr., E. H. Koblegard, Howard 
L. Robinson and E. A. Davis, of Clarks- 
burg. 

Several concerns have recently sur- 
rendered their charters. They are: Stand- 
ard Gas Coal Co., of which W. S. 
Wood, of Charleston, is president; the 
Laurel Creek Coal Co., of which 3 
Brydon, of Grafton, is president; the 
Ritchie-Pocahonitas Coal Land Co., of which 
George E. Price, of Charleston, ‘is presi- 
dent; the St. Paul Coal Co., of which Karl 
F. Overstreet, of Pittsburgh, is president, 
— the Kingwood Coal Co., of Philadel- 
phia. 


About 800 acres of Sewickley coal land 
were involved in a trade to which the 
Fairmont and Monongahela Coal Co., con- 
trolled by Edward Hines, of Chicago, and 
Thomas W. Whyel, of the Whyel Coal Co., 
were parties. The tracts exchanged are 
located at various points in Paw Paw dis- 
trict of Marion County and in Grant dis- 
trict of Monongahela County. 


In connection with the sale of between 
3,000 and 4,000 acres of coal land on the 
west bank of Simpson Creek, in Pleasant 
district of Barbour County, the building 
of a railroad during the present summer 
will make this land accessible for develop- 
ment. Arrangements have been perfected, 
in fact, to have the Cole Brothers Con- 
struction Co., of Morgantown, build about 
two miles of railroad, which will make it pos- 
sible to transport coal to the Simpson 
Creek branch of. the B. & O., the short 
piece of road to be a spur of the branch 
mentioned. About $3,500,000 was the sum 
paid for the acreage acquired. Although 
about 2,400 acres were acquired by the 
Cambria Coal Co. at the same time B. P. 
Porter, of Cleveland, secured about 1,000 
acres. The Morgantown Coal Co. secured 
about 200 acres and Cole Brothers some- 
thing over 100 acres. It is estimated that 
fully $1,000,000 will be expended in open- 
ing mines in the Bear Mountain territory 
within the next year. The Morgantown 
company will expend about $75,000. 
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Following the business. sessions of the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Mine In- 
spectors’ Institute of America, to be held 
in Charleston at the Kanawha Hotel, July 
12-14, the members will be treated with an 
automobile ride to points of interest about 
the city and an inspection of the Govern- 
ment’s Armor Plate Plant at South Charles- 
ton. Announcement of the program of the 
Institute sessions has already been made. 


. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Coal production in British Columbia for 
the month of May shows a decline in com- 
parison with that of April of 17,599 tons, 
the totals being: April, 209,152; May, 191,- 
558. It is likely that the Crow’s Nest Pass 
will be put under a serious handicap during 
the next few months if the recent 10 per 
cent seasonal reduction in freight rates, 
made by the Railway Board to the prairie 
provinces, is not extended to include them. 


OUTPUT OF COAL FOR MAY, 1921. 
Vancouver Island District 


Mine Tons 
Canadian Western Fuel Co........ 37,388 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., 
COMOS, *s.3.2.4,¢ 56 56 aa 6 0083 6 hed ayes 41,210 
South Wellington .2..ccecscccces 7,812 
PEXtOMSION  4.6.456.¢ 4:50.43. chs obs sae 4 17,138 
Nanoose Wellington Collieries ..... 2,852 
Granby Consolidated M. S. & P. Co.. 24,361 
Old Wellington (King & Foster).... 435 
Patel ©. cuccciadeviewnunaeecns 131,196 
Nicola-Princeton District 
Middlesboro Collieriés ......../.... 5,554 
Pieming  Cagh CO.) osc s ea cenanedns 3,072 
Coslmont COleriee es ee sdscse cys 1,485 
Total dnd Sere aa wieane aaa apa iaa aie Miaka en. LOEES 


Crow’s Nest Pass District 
Crow’s Nest Pass Co., 


COR COs 6a sean Cees. aw eee 27,690 
1) CGR ARCS Seis EA IOOGGR cn), Ot ¢ 17,0% 
Corbin COG] 4 COMS Cis ic 0.6:0.0 40,0°9 5,482 
SRORUEL © ww aiciaie.c« ine Oe.ciats err, peccs 50,246 
Giatid: Teteh 26.iw occa Js eee wears 191,553 











Trafic News 





The I. C. C. has ordered an investigation 
of the failure of the Ohio railroad commis- 
sion to put into effect on state business the 
increased interstate rates on_ bituminous 
coal in that state, and will conduct a hear- 
ing in the case at an early date. 


An I. C. C. examiner recommends that 
reparation be awarded the Excelsior Knit- 
ting Mills upon shipments of bituminous 
coal from Appalachia and Dante districts 
in Virginia to Union, S. C., on which charges 
were paid prior to Dec. 31, 1915, at rates 
found unreasonable in a previous report. 
It is recommended that the Gault Manufac- 
turing Co., did not furnish proof to entitle 
it to reparation. 

In the complaint of the Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange the Harlan County Coal 
Operators’ Association, the Hazard Coal 
Operators’ Exchange and the Southern Ap- 
palachian Coal Operators’ Association have 
been authorized to intervene. The case in- 
volves rates on bituminous coal from Ohio 
groups to Central Freight Association terri- 
tory as compared with rates from Crescent 
groups. 

Justice Hoehling of the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme Court, in the case of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Ry. against the 
I. C. C., in the railways plea for an injunc- 
tion in the Wayne Coal Co. suit, dismissed 
the railways bill on motion of the commis- 
sion, upholding the constitutionality of sec- 
tion 206 of the transportation act. The act 
provides that the period of Federal con- 
trol shall not be computed as a part of the 
periods of limitation in actions against the 
carriers for causes arising prior to the tak. 
ing over of the roads by the government. 

In the complaint of the Slogo Coal Cor- 
poration and the Perry County Coal Cor- 
poration the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has 
been allowed to intervene by the I. C. C. 
The case involves rates on bituminous coal 
from complainants’ mines at Johnson City 
and O’Fallon City, Ill, to destinations in 
Illinois and other states. 


In the complaint of the Tallulah Cotton 
Oil Co., the commission decides that the 
rate on bituminous coal from southern Illi- 
nois mines to Tallulah, La., are not unrea- 
sonable. 


The latest reference to the I. C. C. deci- 
sion revising interstate rates on coal to 
various points in and out of Minnesota, 
effective July 6, is that it results in an in- 
crease to the Twin Cities of 13c. This will 
undoubtedly be added to the cost. of coal, 
if it is maintained by the Commission. 
This will reduce the saving under the Lake 


‘and rail reduction of 28c. to 15c. net. 


_ Work will soon be started on the exten- 
sion of the Murphysboro’ & Southern 
Illinois electric road and when completed 
will reach from Murphysboro in Jackson 
County to Herrin in Williamson County, 
touching Carbondale, Cambria, Bush and 
other mining centers. The two counties are 
full of coal mines and the extension of the 
line will more than double the number of 
mines which. are now served by the service. 
The improvement will be made on the road 
at an approximate cost of $500,000. 


Haulage rates charged the Southern Ohio 
Power Co., by the H. V. Ry., for transport- 
ing: coal from the mines of the New York 
Coal Co., to Fleetwood have been ordered 
reduced by the Ohio Utilities Commission. 


‘The reduction is from 42°to 28c. per ton. 


On rehearing of the complaint of the 
United Verde Extension Mining Co., an 
j a . examiner recommends that the 
commission affirms its former decision that 
the rate on coal from Dawson, N. M., to 
Clarkdale and Jerome, Ariz., is not un- 
reasonable. ; 


In the complaint of the National Fire- 


‘proofing Co., the Commission decides that 


the rates on coal from points in the Mercer- 
Butler and Pittsburgh districts of Pennsyl- 
vania to Perth Amboy, Natco and Port 
Murray, N. J., are not unreasonable. 

In the complaint of the Du Pont Co., the 
Commission decides that the rate on bitu- 
minous coal from Midland, Ind., to Gray- 
ling, Mich., is not unreasonable. 

The Boston and Maine R.R., at a recent 
meeting of the board, deferred the matter 
of declaring a dividend on the first pre- 
ferred stock, due July 1. The same con- 
ditions which made it necessary to defer 
action on the dividends due Jan. 1 last 
have continued and the deficit for the first 
six months of 1921 is estimated at more 
than $7,000,000. 

The Chicago & Northwestern R.R. has 
declared the regular semi-annual dividend 
of 2% per cent on common stock and 34 
per cent on the preferred, both payable 
July 15 to stock of record June 23. 


In the complaint of the Charles Boldt 
Paper Mills Co. an I. C. C. examiner rec- 
ommends that the rate on shipments of coal 


from Harveyton, Ky., to Red Bank, Ohio, 


be held to be unreasonable. 

_ The Commission has vacated its inves- 
tigation of coal rates from Cumberland rail- 
road to Florida points, the carriers having 
withdrawn the schedules suspended. 

In the complaint of the Keeves Coal & 
Dock Co., an I. C. C. examiner recommends 
that.rates on lump.coal from Hillsboro, IIl., 


.to..Elroy, Wis., reconsigned to Wausau, 


Wis., were not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Dewey Port!and 
Cement Co., an examiner recommends that 
rates on slack cecal moving intrastate dur- 
ing Federal control on and after March 25, 
1918, from Broken Arrow, Dawson, Henry- 
etta and Dewar to Dewey, Okla., were un- 
reasonable but that the rate from Dawson 
to Dewey prior to March 25, 1918, was not 
unreasonable. 








Personals 





C. S. Snyder has been appointed Amer- 
ican agent for The Modern Transport Co., 
Ltd., of London, to purchase American coals 
for export and bunker. 

Paul Schoff, of the Maple Ridge Coal 
Co., spent a few days at the New York 
offices of W. A. Marshall & Co. the middle 
of the month. 


J. W. Bischoff, of Elkins, general man- 
ager of the West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 
and president of the West Virginia Mining 
Institute, attended the semi-annual session 
of the institute at Fairmont during the sec- 
ond week of June. 


Phillip E. Thomas, treasurer of the Im- 
perial Coal Corporation, spent a few days 
recently in the New York office of the com- 
pany. 

Several changes have occured in Twin 
City companies lately. W. T. Hopkins, who 
left the Minnesota Coal Co., St. Paul, to 
go with the Pursglove Co., is succeeded by 
George Adams, formerly with the Northern 
Coal & Dock Co. Mr. Bassford, city sales- 
man for the Minnesota has gone with the 
Carnegie Dock & Fuel Co. as city sales 
agent and is replaced by Mr. Mueller who 
comes from :-Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
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James MeCarthy has been appointed 
field secretary of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association. From July 6, 1918, 
to March 1, 1920, Mr. McCarthy was em- 
ployed as inspector of the Property Pro- 
tection & Police Section, Division of Law, 
U. S. Railroad Administration. Since April, 
1920, he has bee nengaged in attending 
to matters for clients before the several 
Government departments at Washington. 

















JAMES S. McCARTHY 


Newly appointed field secretary National 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 


Cyrus E. Woods, formerly counsel of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., has been appointed by 
the President as Ambassador to Spain. 


_ W. W. Boyer and E. M. Spieker of the 
Geological Survey have undertaken inves- 
tigation of coal beds in the Wasatch Plateau, 
Utah. 

Charles F. Rand, former president of the 
A. I. M. E. has been made an honorary 
member of the Iron and Steel Institute of 
England, of which there were up to the 
time of this appointment only four honorary 
members: the King of England, the King 
of Belgium and two distinguished engineers. 


John T. Davis, president of the Davis 
Colliery Co., with headquarters at Elkins, 
spent a few days in the New York market 
recently. 

W. H. Greene, of Elkins, president of the 
Greene Coal Co., attended the semi-annual 
meeting of the West Virginia Mining In- 
stitute in Fairmont. 

A. L. Brunk, formerly identified with the 
Elkhorn Collieries Co., on the left Fork of 
Beaver Creek in Kentucky will hereafter 
be connected with the sales department of 
the Sheridan Coal Co. at Dayton, Ohio. 


A visitor in the Huntington market in 
June was J. L. Phillips, general manager 
of the Georges Creek Coal Co., with head- 
quarters at Hetzel, W. Va. 


E. 8S. Simpson, of Richmond, Va., pres- 
ident of the West Virginia Coal Co., was 
a business visitor in the Huntington, W. 
Va., market during the second week of 
June. 


John M. Wright, of Cincinnati, president 
of the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., is spending 
i acned at his cottage at Watch Hill, 


L. J. Flanagan cf the Pocahontas Fuel 
Co. has returned from a _ business trip to 
Chicago. 


Rex L. Tomb, who represents the Raleigh 
Smokeless Fuel Co. at Detroit, was in the 
Kanawha field recently visiting friends and 
former associates. 


A recent visitor in the Cincinnati market 
was W. W. Mason, purchasing agent of the 
Winifrede Coal Co. with headquarters at 
Winifrede, W. Va., in the Kanawha field. 


George S. Wallace, a prominent attorney 
of Huntington, W. Va., who is interested 
in a large lease on Pidgeon Creek in Mingo 
County, spent a day or so in Cincinnati 
on business recently. 

C. S. Paisley, identified with the Kelley’s 
Creek Colliery Co. at Charleston, W. Va., 
spent a few days at Cincinnati recently. 

R. M. Lambie, chief of the West Virginia 
Department of Mines, was at Clarksburg 
for a meeting with inspectors in the north- 
ern part of the state. 


Brooks Fleming, Jr., of Fairmont, assist~ 
ant to the president of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., has returned from a trip to the 
Kentucky properties of the company. 


COAL AGE 


H. O. Hofman, professor of metallurgy, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been made an honorary member of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 

George Sneddon of the Peabody Coal Co., 
Springfield, Ill, has accepted the position 
as general superintendent of the Kathleen 
mine at Dowell, owned by the Union Col- 
liery Co., of St. Louis. Mr. Sneddon is a 
man of many years’ experience in the min- 
ing game and succeeds M. H. Detweiler, as 
superintendent of the Union Colliery mine. 

Announcement has been made_ that 
Robert Medill will be re-appointed by 
Governor Small of Illinois, to his present 
occupation as Director of Mines and Min- 
erals for the state. 


The Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., announces 
the appointment of A. 8S. MeNeill, as gen- 
eral superintendent. This position is sim- 
ilar to that recently held by Mr. McNeil 
at Sydney Mines, with the Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Co., with which he has been 
for the past few years. The appointment 
is another important move toward con- 
solidating the operations of the recently 
merged companies and it is along the lines 
of economies in management as announced 
at the time the merger was being effected. 


M: D. Rowe, New York, manager of the 
offices of the Buffalo Coal & Export Cor- 
poration, has just returned from a trip 
through the South and the mines of the 
Buffalo-Thacker Coal Co., the parent or- 
ganization and mining company of the 
Buffalo Coal & Export Corporation. 








Association Activities 





National Coal Association 


The executive committee of the associa- 
tion, appointed June 1, 1921, is composed of 
the following: 

Bradley, J. G. (Chairman), Elk River 
Coal & Lumber Co., Dundon, W. Va. 

Bockus, C. E., president, Clinchfield Coal 
Corp., 24 Broad St., New York City. 

Brewster, T. T., vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gallagher, Michael, general manager, M. 
A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Guthrie, T. W., president, Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maloney, A. J., sales manager, Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago. 

Reed, G. W., vice-president, Peabody Coal 
Co., McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 

Taylor, H. N., vice-president, 
Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Walsh, J. P., vice-president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Watkins, T. H., president, Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corp., 910 Whitehall Bldg., 
New York City. 

Wentz, D. B., president, Stonega Coke & 
Coal Co., Philadelphia. 

On the finance committee of the associa- 
tion, appointed June 1, 1921, are: 

Tierney, J. J., (Chairman) vice-president 
and general sales manager, Crozer Poca- 
hontas Co., Philadelphia. 

Douglas, E. L., vice-president, First Creek 
Mining Co., 621 Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Morrow, J. D. A., vice-president, National 
Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 

Morton, Quin, president, Wood-Morton 
Fuel Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


Central 


P., vice-president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh,: Pa. 

Watkins, T. H. Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corp., New York City. 


A long conference of the railroad re- 
lations committee of the National Coal 
Association was held at the Deshler Hotel, 
Columbus, June 23, with a large part of 
the committee present. Operators from all 
Ohio and many West Virginia mining dis-+ 
tricts were present to give their views on 
the question of assigned cars which was the 


principal topic under consideration. Chair- 
man E. C. Mahan of Knoxville, Tenn., 
presided. 

J. G. Bradley strongly attacked the 
Frelinghuysen “stabilization bill now in 
congress” as but a search and _ seizure 


measure which allows the auditors to go 
into the books of any consumer of 100 tons 
of coal annually. 

W. D. McKinney, secretary of the South- 
ern Ohio Coal Exchange told of the attitude 
of his organization on the bill which was 
contained in a telegram to Senator Freling- 
huysen in which the organization offered to 


_as to mining, 
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co-operate in securing legislation. It has 
always stood willing to furnish information 
distribution, transportation 
and sale of coal. 

The object of the committee meeting was 
to secure data to present to the I. C. C. to 
secure amendments of the assigned car 
orders. Cases in which the unreasonable- 
ness and the injustice of the policy were 
cited and these will be collected and mar- 
shaled for the committee hearing. A 
questionnaire was distributed for various 
operators to enumerate their difficulties un- 
der the assigned car orders. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


The stand taken by members of the 
association against the practice of assign- 
ing cars and the agitation for legislation to 
prevent the restoration of such a practice 
even in case of emergency, has resulted in 
the. introduction by Senator Sutherland of 
West Virginia of a bill prohibiting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from as- 
signing cars under any conditions. 

A copy of the bill» has been received by 
the association at Fairmont. The Suther- 
land bill would require all coal cars to 
be distributed proportionately. This bill is 
in the form of an amendment to the Trans- 
portation Act and would deprive the I. C. C. 
of.any authority to resort to the use of 
assigned cars in emergency. The proposed 
legislation is designed to correct the use of 
assigned cars in what coal men characterize 
as so-called “emergencies,” it being the 
opinion of northern West Virginia operators 
that the emergency clause has not been 
correctly interpreted. 

The text of the bill is as_ follows: 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives assembled that sub-divi- 
sion 15 of Section 1 of the Act knewn as 
an act to regulate commerce, approved Feb. 
4, as amended and as further amended by 
the act known as the Transportation Act 
of 1920, approved Feb. 28, 1920, be and 
the same is hereby amended by adding to 
the end of said sub-division the following: 

“Provided, that nothing contained in the 
foregoing sub-division shall authorize the 
commission at any time to suspend, modify, 
cancel, alter or amend the provisions of 
sub-division 12 of this section which re- 
quires proportionate distribution of cars to 
coal mines.” 








Coming Meetings 


—_ 





The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
Sept. 19 to 24 incl. Chairman of committee, 
Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington Chamber 
of Commerce, Huntington. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
urgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 39th St., New 
York City. 


National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 130 West 42d St., New York. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America will 
hold its twelfth annual meeting at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., July 12 to 15. Secretary J. W. 
Paul, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Illinois and Wisconsin Coal Dealers’ As- 
a will meet at Chicago, IIll., July 13, 
and 14. 


The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con~- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 


of Mine Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineers will hold its annual meeting at 
Huntington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23, 


Secretary-treasurer, Herbert Smith, 
ington, W. Va. 


The following first-aid meets will be held 
during August: The Davis Coal & Coke 
Co., first-aid and mine rescue meet at 
Thomas, W. Va. on the 8rd. The State of 
Iowa will hold its annual first-aid and mine- 
rescue meet on the 6th at Albia. At Bir- 
mingham, Ala., state first-aid and mine- 
rescue meet on the 6th. On the 20th a 
state first-aid and mine-rescue meet will be 
held at Charleston, W. Va. Under the 
auspices of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
a local first-aid and mine-rescue meet will 
be held at Pueblo, Col., on the 20th. 


Hunt- 











